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Squarely up to the Church } 
Conference in Chicago Declares for 
Continuance of Lutheran World 
Action in 1946 and '47 


Asx1nc the churches to double thei 
extended efforts of this year’s appeal, 
the directors of Lutheran World Action, 
meeting in Chicago, have set as a goal, 
$10,000,000 during the years 1946 andifj) 
1947, and will seek the approval of the 
National Lutheran Council’s participat- 
ing bodies. Representatives from all of 
the bodies participated in the discus-|}} 
sion, argued all’angles of the need and 
how to meet it, and agreed to put the} 
challenge of immediate emergency’ 
needs squarely up to the Church. 

“In about twelve seconds flat” the} 
first body approved the new goal! Dr. (jf 


P. O. Bersell, president of the Augus-\¥ 
tana Synod, had come from the bees | 

convention of that body, which, having 
heard his moving and impassioned’ 
presentation of the facts concerning the 
Church in Europe which he had just 
seen and heard as a member of the vis- 
iting commission of three, and knowing 
the desperate needs of the foreign mis- 
sion fields under Lutheran World Con- 
vention care in all parts of the world, 
voted him authorization to pledge the 
synod’s full co-operation in whatever 
program the directors after due con- 
sideration should project. This im- 
plicit trust in leadership was seconded | 
before the week was out by the Suomi. 
Synod, which in convention assembled 

unanimously approved the proposal. 

Others of the remaining six national | 
bodies will act through their executives 

during the summer, and, if approved 

by all, it is believed the new goal can 

be announced officially in October and 
the preliminary plans can be laid for 

organizing its presentation throughout 

the Church. 

Explaining the action at Chicago, Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, national director of Lu- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Birthplace of a World Idea 


Among the shrines of the government of the United States in the care 
of which Philadelphia manifests continuous interest is a little house on 
Arch Street known in recent years as the Betsy Ross House. Here the 
official flag of the thirteen states was fashioned according to a design said 
to have been suggested by General Washington. 

The specific significance of the combination of stars and stripes is with- 
out mystery:—A star for each constituent state, and thirteen stripes to 
indicate the originating thirteen colonies. But much sentiment focuses upon 
this banner. The citizen takes pride in noting that this nation’s political 
area has grown and changed. Instead of thirteen commonwealths there 
are now forty-eight. Instead of four million people, there are 136 million 
who dwell under the flag’s protection. As to material expansion, one might 
find a ratio by comparing the Betsy Ross House with the White House. 

But with the power, wealth, and population, which by God’s blessings 
have grown to unbelievable proportions, there has been a steady growth 
in idealism. It can be said with accuracy that neither personal ambitions 
nor partisan selfishness has been, or is, the dominant element in Amer- 
icanism. On this day of the Declaration of Independence, this nation has 
given of men and means till it hurts. Yet, conscious of a destiny of service, 
it has not grown weary in paying the costs in blood and treasure. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Plotter talks 

CatHo.ic and Protestant churchmen 
took part in the plot to kill Hitler last 
July, states Eugen Gerstenmaier in 
Geneva. Pastor Gerstenmaier is a Lu- 
theran clergyman who acted as liaison 
man between Bish- 
op Theophilos 
Wurm and the un- 
derground move- 
ment. 

At the time of the 
attempted assass- 
ination, Gersten- 
maier was in the 
Wehrmacht build- 
ieee  aiay JB} vie lsan 
where the anti-Nazi conspirators had an 
office, reports Antonia H. Froendt via 
Religious News Service from Geneva. 
There he was arrested by SS troops 
and imprisoned in Bayreuth. He was 
liberated when Americans captured 
the town. He is the only clergyman 
involved in the plot who lives to tell 
the story. 

News has not been made public re- 
garding the fate of Dr. Hans Lilje, sec- 
retary of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, who was reported imprisoned at 
the time of the attempt on Hitler. 

As a leader of the “fighting wing” of 
the Evangelical Church, Gerstenmaier 
helped organize the secret advisory 
council in 1942. It is this council which 
is proposed as the framework for a 
national Protestant church in Germany. 


Church carried on 

Tue Nazis tried to cripple the church 
by breaking up its organization, leav- 
ing only the local congregations, Pas- 
tor Gerstenmaier states. The Evan- 
gelical Church was more vulnerable to 
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this attack than the Roman Catholic, 
as it had no center outside Germany. 
The Protestant strategy “was to save | 
the essential structure.” Widely diver- 
gent groups decided to disregard the- 
ological differences under the circum- 
stances, and present a common front. 
Contact with religious leaders abroad 
was maintained largely through the 
journeys of Dr. Hans Schoenfeld, a 
German Lutheran on the staff of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
An account of this work was given by 
Dr. Schoenfeld to Dr. Ralph Long in 
Geneva at the time of the recent visit 
of American Lutheran leaders abroad. 
The Evangelical churches in Ger- 
many are now seeking to re-gather 
their flocks, states Pastor Gersten- 
maier. Leadership centers around 
Bishop Wurm, with certain militant 
Confessional elements forming a dy- 
namic “left wing” in the Church. Amer- 
ican military authorities have been 
sympathetic to the task of the churches. 


Catholic opportunity 

CoNnpDITIONS in Germany today give 
the Roman Catholic Church a great 
opportunity, states America. Accord- 
ing to George Ziemer in a recent issue 
of Collier’s, “the Catholic Church at 
present is in the best situation to help 
restore German education,” because 
“she has teachers and nuns and priests 
to carry on in many Catholic schools 
which the Nazis had forbidden.” 

Prof. Carl Jung, renowned Swiss 
psychologist, says Protestantism “is too 
splintered to take advantage of the 
psychological situation now existing” 
in Germany, and predicts a great re- 
vival for the Catholic Church. 

In areas under American military 
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government, where Roman Catholics 
are generally in the majority, prom- 
inent Catholics are being selected as 
administrators. Friedrich Schaeffer, 
appointed premier of Bavaria, and 
Hans Fuchs, head of the civil admin- 
istration in the Rhineland, are prom- 
inent Catholic leaders. 


World Action—$10,000,000 

In 1946 and 1947 the National Lu- 
theran Council will be asked to raise 
$10,000,000 in its World Action appeal; 
it is being recommended by the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World 
Convention. 

Of this sum, $6,500,000 is to restore 
Lutheranism in Europe. 

From 1939 to 1944 the World Action 
appeals have resulted in raising 
$4,200,000. The 1945 campaign is for 
$2,500,000. 

To replace church property destroyed 
in Europe would require at least 
$1,500,000,000, Dr. P. O. Bersell stated 
at the Augustana Synod convention last 
month. “The aid we can extend through 
Lutheran World Action will be a mere 
pittance—hardly enough to help in the 
construction of temporary tabernacles.” 

Various denominations are proposing 
that part of all local building funds ac- 
cumulated by American churches as a 
result of wartime prosperity be ear- 
marked for European aid. 

British churches have adopted a 
policy of giving 10 percent of what they 
raise for themselves to aid others. 


Luce endows professorship 

Henry R. Luce, of Life, Time, and 
Fortune, has given money to Union 
Seminary in New York to establish a 
“Visiting Professorship of World Chris- 
tianity.” 

First incumbent of the chair is Dr. 
Francis Cho-min Wei, Chinese edu- 
cator. Theological scholars from India, 
the Near East, Africa, China, and 
Japan will be invited to serve on 
Union’s faculty in coming years, hopes 
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Union’s president, Dr. Henry Van 
Dusen. 

Mr. Luce, premier American pub- 
lisher, is a son of the Rev. Henry 
Winters Luce, a former student of 
Union Seminary and a missionary in 
China. The professorship is endowed 
in his memory. 

A notable array of American editors 
and journalists are sons of ministers— 
contributions, ofttimes a bit oblique, 
of the Protestant parsonage to the 


thought life of America. 


Service centers open 

A LUTHERAN service center in Paris 
will be opened by Dr. Otto H. Bostrom, 
pastor of Gustavus Adolphus Church, 
New York City, who will leave for 
France about July 1. He has been 
named by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil to open the center and to serve as 
liaison for Lutheran relief and recon- 
struction activities in Europe. 

The Missouri Synod is opening a 
service center in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The Rev. Adolf F. Gerbhardt of 
Portsmouth, Va., will be in charge. 


Augustana looks ahead 

A THEOLOGICAL seminary of the Au- 
gustana Synod will be established at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, it was de- 
cided at the annual convention this 
month. The new school will be a part 
of the theological seminary of the 
United Lutheran Church at Saskatoon. 
Previously the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church established a seminary there in 
co-operation with the ULC. This in- 
stitution is looked upon as a focal point 
of a gradually emerging united Lu- 
theran Church of Canada. 

The Augustana Synod decided at the 
June convention to relocate its Minne- 
apolis headquarters in a large building 
at 25th Street and Park Avenue. The 
present office building has been sold to 
the University of Minnesota. New 
quarters will be shared with Augus- 
tana’s Minnesota Conference. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Press Headlines in the future will 
more and more carry the name of Man- 
churia. To most of us it is a vast (it 
equals one-sixth of U.S. area), vacant 
(but its population is one-third of 
ours), undeveloped (its largest city, 
Mukden, has 3,000,000 population) area. 
Manchuria is much coveted. Russia 
would like to control it for strategic 
reasons—for the ports on the Pacific it 
would provide, for the power it could 
direct through the Chinese Communists 
of the north. Russia has never forgot- 
ten that it once owned Port Arthur, 
nor forgiven its loss to the Japanese 
(1903-05). China is insistent that Man- 
churia must be returned to her free 
from Japanese occupation, because that 
territory is her chief chance of becom- 
ing a strong industrial nation; also as a 
wall of defense against invasion from 
the north. More than ever now Japan 
feels that possession of Manchuria is 
essential for her continuance as a 
strong nation. At present she has the 
nine points of the law of possession, 
and more and more now she must de- 
pend on that territory for food, oil, iron 
and other military supplies. To us the 
conquest of Manchuria means not only 
the ending of the war with Japan, but 
also the protection of our protege, 
China, from outside domination. Hence 
the growing news value of Manchuria. 


Herbert Hoover is reported to have 
met in secret session with our new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Clinton Ander- 
son; Assistant Secretary of State, Will 
Clayton, and Leo Crowley, of our ailing 
Foreign Economic Administration, to 
consider the food policy for the home 
front as related to the prospective re- 
lief needs of the European people. They 
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are understood to have agreed that 


Europe will need to depend heavily }} 
upon our surplus wheat, and that of | 
Canada. It is a decision that might well }} 


have been made long ago, in view of 
the usual fare of many European peo- 
ples. In that case the recent dumping 
of the new cereal crops upon the 
ground, because” elevators and other 
storage facilities were overflowing with 
last year’s crops, 
avoided. 


The Latin American countries who 


induced the United States, under pres- 
sure, to make a place for Argentina at 
the San Francisco Conference, now feel 
that they have been unfairly treated. 
Argentina made all the proper gestures 
against Germany and Japan, and then 
returned to its totalitarian practices. 
Yet two recent incidents in Latin 
America show how uncertain these ar- 
rogant manifestations may be, and how 
certainly their end is in sight. On June 
1 a dispatch from a correspondent in 
Buenos Aires appeared in the New 
York Times, exposing the terrors and 
suppressions rampant in Argentina. 
The authorities were greatly disturbed, 
but decided at length that it would not 
be prudent to move against the cor- 
respondent, nor to suppress the one 
paper, Nacion, which quoted the edi- 
torial appearing on the matter in the 
New York Times. The Free World, 
issue of May, is responsible for report- 
ing a similar outbreak in Brazil, where 
for a long time President Vargas has 
usurped absolute power, exiling, im- 
prisoning, persecuting his opponents 
according to his own unfettered will. 
Yet suddenly this enforced will was 
shattered by a journal which published 
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would have been | 


an interview by a Brazilian general, 
attacking the dictatorial methods of 
Vargas. In seven days papers all over 
Brazil were making demands for the 
restoration of democratic processes of 
government. 


The United States News (June 15) 
reports that on several occasions re- 
cently President Truman informed vis- 
itors to his office that since organized 
labor has now come of age there was 
no longer any reason why “the Wagner 
Labor Act should not be administered 
impartially, or even modified to assure 
fairness of administration, if Congress 
thinks that necessary.” The admission 
is not surprising, in view of repeated 
administration pressure upon Congress 
during recent years to prevent correc- 
tive measures by that body. It is, how- 
ever, an extraordinary confession that 
an admittedly imperfect law, framed 
originally to further inequality in deal- 
ing with a special class, should be used 
to that end deliberately by public of- 
ficials sworn to bear the scales of jus- 
tice equally, to the certain disservice of 
the common public. Incidentally it is 
a poor way to introduce a youth to the 
responsibilities of mature life by lead- 
ing him to expect special privileges. 


Apropos of the much discussed pos- 
sibility that Germany may be redis- 
tributed, a quite unofficial suggestion 
has been made that Hannover should 
be re-erected as an independent king- 
dom and supplied with an English king. 
What power politics may decide is quite 
an independent question; but on the 
surface the proposition is not fantastic. 
Hannover is the land from which Eng- 
land’s present dynasty hailed, and the 
present king is the seventh in direct 
line from that George I who was orig- 
inally Elector of Hannover, and made 
a good living selling his subjects into 
_ military slavery as mercenary soldiers 
all over Europe. His successor, George 
III, reversed the process by buying 
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Hessians for use in America’s War for 
Independence. The present Duke of 
Windsor, who is just at present out of 
a job, would be most available for any 
restoration of the Kingdom of Han- 
nover. It is said, on credible authority, 
that when he resigned as England’s 
king (Edward VIII), his abdication 
carried no mentioned surrender, for 
some obscure reason, of this titular 
honor which has all along been carried 
by the present dynasty of England. So 
far as Hannover itself is concerned, 
there might be no difficulty, because, 
like other former western and south- 
ern independent states of Germany, 
Hannover has been restive under Prus- 
sian domination. At the time of the 
election of Ebert as Socialist President 
of the German Republic, following 
World War I, the majority of Han- 
nover’s citizens are said to have ex- 
pressed their preference for the res- 
toration of the kingdom. They wanted 
neither Prussia nor Ebert then, and 
they might be willing to make the same 
choice again. The Guelph, or nee 
party is still strong there. 


The Clothing shortage will probably 
reach new heights of embarrassment 
with the return of demobilized service 
men to civilian ranks. Of 150 soldiers 
discharged recently in New York City, 
only thirteen found it possible to get 
into their old civilian clothes. If it 
works in the same way with the Wacs 
and Waves, and other feminine adjuncts 
to the armed forces, as they return 
home, it will be a calamity indeed. This 
dire event, however, had already been 
forecast by the universal experience, 
that even only standing in line for 
cigarettes and other demands of cur- 
rent necessity had permanently en- 
larged the feminine as well as the mas- 
culine foot. This, of course, can be 
disguised in future purchases by an- 
other of those periodic changes in the 
size notations of foot-wear, but it’s the 
present that pinches. 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


WHEN THEY COME HOME 


What to Expect of Returning Service Men 


OnE can’t help but think of the days 
when the war will be over and millions 
of men come home from camps and 
distant battle fronts. A great deal will 
be planned for them by the civilians 
who anxiously await that day; and we 
hope they will realize the problems 
which the war has woven into the lives 
of these young men—and we should in- 
clude the young women in the service, 
too. A chaplain wonders how wisely 
the plans will be made, for he studies 
and evaluates the men. He watches 
them at work, at play and in battle. 

No doubt there will be a lot of hero 
worship when they come home. There 
is bound to be that; and the hardships 
which many have been through will 
entitle them to the title of hero. How- 
ever, something more than sentiment 
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By Capt. EDWARD K. ROGERS 


must be in the minds of people at home 
when they greet the boys. A soldier 
hero soon sinks into oblivion, like the 
stellar player of the gridiron does after 
he plays his last season. We must not 
think primarily of fanfare and hand- 
outs, but rather of getting those men 
back into ordinary life in a way that 
will lead them to be fine, useful cit- 
izens. 
and not excuse them from any respon- 
sibilities attached thereto. True, they 
fought to defend their country; but that 
is the duty of a man when his home and 
country are endangered. 

I have been informed that a lad from 
my parish is “missing in action.” I can 
only see him as I knew him three years 
ago: a high school youngster sitting in 
the back row of a church school class 
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We must expect that of them | 


and causing me a bit of trouble as mis- 
chief overflowed from his person. 

I said that he was a lad; most of the 
soldiers and sailors are just that. They 
have been taken away from the in- 
fluence of home, church, school, and 
community while in the middle or later 
adolescent period of their lives. Months 
and years of the most impressible time 
of their lives have been spent in a 
strange and unnatural atmosphere. 
What results will be forthcoming? 
Well, some will come home old and 
sober for their years; others will come 
home with habits which point their 
lives in a direction which is not so 
good. 

Life in the service is not a normal 
life. A lot of it is drab routine and dis- 
cipline. The men dress alike. They live 
alike, with little or no privacy. In 
civilian life one can pick his associates 
and atmosphere. Not so in the service. 
One lives in close association with all 
kinds of Joes. The daily program of 
activity is much the same, and surely 
becomes monotonous. 

If the soldier is not in a fighting unit, 
or his fighting unit is training or rest- 
ing, there are hours off duty in the eve- 
nings and on week-ends. But what can 
a fellow do with that time, especially 
if he has no elevating interests to con- 
sume his time? That is when habits 
may be formed which may have a last- 
ing influence. 


Problems in the Service Man's Daily Path 

When the soldier goes to town there 
is little for him to do other than go to 
the movies or visit a service club; but 
he often gets tired of that. He may 
meet some nice people who will open 
their homes, but he is just as likely to 
meet the wrong kind of people. If he 
is in a land where a strange language 
is spoken, he has less opportunity of 
getting into homes. He is lonesome 
and will meet people if he can, espe- 
cially women. You can expect any- 
thing from that—all the way from the 
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good to the bad—and a lot of the bad. 
It is much easier to meet. the wrong 
kind of women. They are looking for 
soldiers and the entertainment which 
their full pockets make possible. It 
can’t always be the other people’s sons, 
brothers, and husbands who get in- 
volved. Perhaps those who become in- 
volved will straighten out when they 
get home. We hope so. 

Then there is the matter of drinking. 
There is very little drinking done by 
the enlisted personnel in the camps, but 
one is always welcome in the drinking 
spots in town—if one has some money. 
The drab routine, the lonesomeness, 
and the practices of the other guys 
have led a lot of boys to drink who 
would not have done so had they re- 
mained in the home atmosphere. It is 
sad that so many Americans cannot 
conceive of having a party or a good 
time without liquor. We, who are so 
versatile in mechanical things, have 
fallen into a social rut and our enter- 
tainment seems to be made up of the 
theater, dancing, drinking, sexual stuff, 
and gambling. Well, we hope a lot of 
the fellows give up the drinking when 
they get home; but it is not always easy 
to quit it. 

I just mentioned gambling. There is 
a lot of it in the army atmosphere. 
Usually the soldier has plenty of 
money, and there is little to spend it 
on. It begins to lose its meaning; so 
why not gamble with it? I suppose that 
is the way the matter strikes the sol- 
dier. Over the long period he may 
split even, but I have heard of some 
fellows sending a lot of winnings home. 
That means that other chaps don’t have 
it to send home for future use. The 
habit may not cause much trouble un- 
less a man gets an incurable desire to 
get something for nothing. Perhaps 
when he sets up a home in later years, 
he cannot afford to lose without caus- 
ing hardships to those who depend on 
him. It’s bound to happen to some. 

The practice which gets into the sys- 
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tem of most men is that of profane and 
dirty talk. A man either has his sen- 
sibility on this matter stabbed countless 
times, or he falls into the practice. 

These are a few of the problems 
which cross the service men’s daily 
path. They are problems which are go- 
ing to make the impression far from 
the good on some of the young lives 
serving under the colors. When they 
come home shall we condone their acts 
or require that they line up with what 
is best for them and those who will 
live with them? 


Part of the Work-a-day World 


Then there is the matter of work. 
Many of these young men had to go 
into the service at the time when they 
would have learned a trade or taken a 
professional education. Valuable years 
have been lost in their lives. They 
can begin where they left off a few 
years ago; but a lot of them will not 
do it. They will think that they are 
too old to spend years learning a trade 
or going to school. They will want to 
get married, so they are likely to drift 
into an untrained and unplanned eco- 
nomie life. Furthermore, while they 
were away everyone—perhaps his wife 
and sister—have become skilled work- 
ers. The unions will be full, and there 
will not be a need for apprentices or 
workers. Parades, dinners, and con- 
fetti are small compensation for years 
in the service if there is no place really 
to fit into the work-a-day world. 


Is the Service Man Religious? 

If the churches are expecting the war 
to make religious men of these lads, 
they will be disappointed. True, a lot 
of them will come to a greater appre- 
ciation of religion (and the press fills 
the people with such stories), but the 
majority will have let their religion 
slip. That goes for Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jew. It is not usually due to 
the absence of the opportunity to wor- 
ship, for chaplains are attached to most 
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units. Military or civilian services can ff 
be found close at hand most of the time | i 
if the men are interested. | 
I have served with combat troops, 
at the front and know there is more j] 
interest in religion there than when 
death seems to be far away. Always 9} 
before a campaign, and during one, 
there is a healthy interest in the min- ff 
istry of the chaplains. However, a lot. 
of that interest fades when the shells 
cease to fall and there are other things 
to do at the times of service. It is just 
plain foolishness to expect that war | 
will instill religion into men in a whole- 
sale manner. It may scare the “hell” 
out of them for a while, but that is a 
long way from getting religion into 
them. Many chaplains often serve for 
a long time with no more conversions 
than they can number on their fingers. 


Suggestions for Those at Home 

A lot of people are no doubt asking, 
“What shall we do about it?” Maybe 
we can make a few humble suggestions. 

What of the habits which the men 
may bring home? Well, it would be 
dangerous to let down the moral bars 
to accommodate them or the civilians 
who have gone off the moral beam dur- | 
ing the war years. What’s the good of 
winning the war and losing the moral 
character of the nation? We didn’t 
have much to brag about before the 
war in many ways. About all we are 
really long on are machines and money 
—and maybe we just imagine we are | 
long on the latter. 

No, we don’t want to condone any 
postwar let-down in morals. As it is, 
we drink more intemperately and have | 
more broken homes and lower sexual — 
standards than most countries. We 
have enough gambling and rotten talk 
in our national life already. That means 
that every family, friend, church, and 
community must encourage (yes, re- 
quire) the returning soldier to shed his 
bad habits of army days when: he sheds 
his uniform! (Continued on page 44) 
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BENEATH CROSSES AND STARS 


Excerpts from an Address Given by Jewish Chaplain ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN, 
at the Dedication of the Fifth Marine Division Cemetery on lwo Jima 


TuHIs is perhaps the grimmest, and 
surely the holiest task we have faced 
since D-Day. Here before us lie the 
bodies of comrades and friends: men 
who until yesterday or last week 
laughed with us, joked with us, trained 
with us; men who were on the same 
ships with us, and went over the sides 
with us as we prepared to hit the 
beaches of this island; men who fought 
with us and feared with us. Somewhere 
in this plot of ground there may lie the 
man who could have discovered the 
cure for cancer. Under one of these 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish 
Star of David, there may rest now a 
man who was destined to be a great 
prophet .. . to find the way, perhaps, 
for all to live in plenty, with poverty 
and hardship for none. Now they lie 
silently in this sacred soil, and we 
gather to consecrate this earth to their 
memory. 

Any one of us might have died in 
their places. Indeed, some of us are 
alive and breathing at this very mo- 
ment only because men who lie here 
had the courage and strength to give 
their lives for ours. To speak in mem- 
ory of such men as these is not easy. 
Of them too can be said with utter 
truth: “The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here. It 
can never forget what they did here.” 

All that we may even hope to do is 
to follow their example: to show the 
same selfless courage in peace that they 
did in war; to swear that by the grace 
of God and the stubborn strength and 
power of human will, their sons. and 
ours shall never suffer these pains 
again. These men have done their jobs 
well. They have paid the ghastly price 
of freedom. If that freedom be once 
again lost, as it was after the last war, 
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the unforgivable blame will be ours, 
not theirs. So it is we, the living, who 
are here to be dedicated and conse- 
crated. 

We dedicate ourselves, first, to live 
together in peace the way they fought 
and are buried in this war. Here lie 
men who loved America because their 
ancestors generations ago helped in her 
founding, and other men who loved her 
with equal passion because they them- 
selves or their own fathers escaped 
from oppression to her blessed shores. 
Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor .. . together. 
Here are Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews ... together. Here no man pre- 
fers another because of his faith or 
despises him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many from 
each group are admitted or allowed. 
Among them there is no discrimination, 
no prejudice, no hatred. Theirs is the 
highest and purest democracy. 

Any man among us, the living, who 
fails to understand that, will thereby 
betray those who lie here dead. Who- 
ever of us lifts his hand in hate against 
a brother, or thinks himself superior 
to those who happen to be in the mi- 
nority, makes of this ceremony and of 
the bloody sacrifice it commemorates, 
an empty, hollow mockery. To this, 
then, do we, the living, now dedicate 
ourselves to the right of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, of white men and 
Negroes alike, to enjoy the democracy 
for which all of them have here paid 
the price. 

To one thing more do we consecrate 
ourselves in memory of those who sleep 
beneath these crosses and stars. When 
the last battle has been won, there will 
be those at home, as there were the last 

(Continued on page 25) 


An All-along-the-Line Advance 


Canada Synod's 1945 Convention Deals Rejoicingly with 


Many Spheres of Lutheran Enterprise 


‘Ty started a movement which will 
not stop until the Lutheran people have 
an all-Canadian Lutheran Church.” So 
declared Dr. J. H. Reble, president of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Canada, at the opening session of the 
eighty-third annual convention of that 
body meeting in St. Peter’s Church, 
Milverton, Ontario, June 5-8. He was 
speaking of the merger of that group 
and the Synod of Central Canada, 
which took place twenty years earlier 
and “marked the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the Canada 
Synod.” In those twenty years the 
number of congregations has increased 
from 91 to 102; the baptized member- 
ship from 25,027 to 33,760; the con- 
firmed membership from 16,639 to 
24,006; apportionment paid from $25,582 
to $39,302; and total congregational ex- 
penditure from $188,766 to $345,812. 

But synod did not spend much time 
thinking about the past—it was a for- 
ward-looking convention. One dele- 
gate characterized it also as a “free- 
spending” convention—and the budget 
was stepped up from $46,000 to $60,000 
to take care of increasing needs both 
of synod and the ULCA. 


Full-time President 


After serving as pastor-president for 
twenty years, Dr. J. H. Reble was 
elected as synod’s first full-time of- 
ficer. The debate on the advisability 
of establishing this office while there is 
a shortage of pastors (there are half 
a dozen vacancies in synod now), was 
lengthy, but the vote of 67-25 left no 
doubt as to the will of the majority. 

‘IT am trembling,” said President 
Reble when the result of the second 
ballot showed he had a clear majority, 
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and synod voted to make his election 
unanimous. “You expect so much of a 
full-time president, and I feel so hum~ 
ble. Who wants a man who has served 
twenty years? I assumed that from 
this afternoon on, I might be a free 
man.” But after a day in which to con- 
sider the matter,.he said, “I am now 
ready to announce that I am willing to 
serve you, with the help of God, and 
trusting in your wise counsel and sup- 
port.” Ata later session, the vice-pres- 
ident, on behalf of the synod, made a 
presentation to Dr. Reble in recogni- 
tion of his faithful services in the past. 

All the other officers of synod were 
re-elected: the Rev. A. G. Jacobi, 
Kitchener, vice-president; Dr. C. H. 
Little, Waterloo, secretary; the Rev. 
O. T. C. Stockmann, Tavistock, assis- 
tant secretary and statistician; the Rev. 
H. R. Mosig, treasurer, New Hamburg. 


The Canadian Lutheran Council 


received its first official endorsement 
with the unanimous approval of the 
proposed constitution. This constitu- 
tion was drafted at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of all Lutheran bodies in 
Canada, including Missouri, at a meet- 
ing in Winnipeg early in April. The 
first purpose of the proposed council is 
set forth as “to further the interests 
and work of Lutheran churches in 
Canada, particularly by promoting free 
sectional conferences with a view to 
the achievement of complete Lutheran 
unity.” If all Lutheran bodies in Can- 
ada adopt the constitution, and if ap- 
proval of the three general bodies con- 
cerned is given, the Council will have 
a membership of about 100,000 con- 
firmed Lutherans. Proposed head- 
quarters of the Council is Winnipeg. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CANADA SYNOD RE-ELECTED 
(L. to r.) Vice-president A. G. Jacobi; Dr. J. H. Reble, full-time president; Secretary C. H. Little, 


Statistician O. T. C. Stockman, Treasurer H. R. Mosig 


Dr. N. Willison, a former vice-pres- 
ident of the Canada Synod and now 
president of the Saskatoon Seminary, 
is provisional chairman of the Council. 
He stated that the Ontario District of 
the Missouri Synod, at that time also 
in annual session, was considering its 
relation to the proposed Council. But 
he assured the convention that the 
Council would be organized, even if 
Missouri stayed out. One pleasing in- 
dication of the “way the land lies” in 
that connection was the receipt of a 
telegram of greetings from the Mis- 
souri churches on the territory of the 
Canada Synod. 


Higher Education 

has always held a prominent place in 
the thoughts and work of the synod. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
and College at Waterloo have been 
both burden and blessing. Thank God, 
the burden is lessening and the bless- 
ing is increasing! The charter was re- 
vised to permit more laymen to sit on 
the Board of Governors, and to allow 
representation from the Nova Scotia 
Synod and from the alumni of the col- 
lege. Under the energetic and youthful 
leadership of President H. T. Lehmann 
and Dean Carl F. Klinck, both the 
seminary and college are expanding 
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their courses and their service to both 
the church and the community. Special 
emphasis is being placed on assistance 
to be given to returning chaplains and 
service men. 

A Canadian Deaconess Motherhouse 
is being talked about. Two young 
women with the diaconate in view have 
already put in a year at Waterloo Col- 
lege. Two more expect to enter this 
fall. This was good news for Sister 
Mildred Winter, who told the conven- 
tion, “Your Canadian girls have a vision 
of the loving service they can render 
in full-time service to the church.” 


Missions 

and in particular Social Missions, re- 
ceived much attention. A question- 
naire revealed the need of a Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, and the Social Mis- 
sions Committee was instructed to get 
further information relative to the cost 
of building and maintaining such an 
institution. Lay evangelism was em- 
phasized, not only on the floor of con- 
vention but also in the laymen’s meet- 
ing and at a between-session discus- 
sion among interested pastors. As a 
result of this emphasis it is expected 
that a number of churches will begin 
classes of instruction for lay evan- 
gelists, (Continued on page 21) 
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MISS ELIZABETH 


The Story of a Unique Gathering in One Community 
By FLORENTINE A. KINDSVATER 


Miss E.izAsetH slipped on her best 
gray dress, fastened a string of pearls 
about her neck, and smoothed back her 
white hair into a plain knot. As she 
glanced into the mirror for a final in- 
spection, she reflected the years had 
added weight, and replaced her dark 
brown hair with silver white tresses. 
Anyone knowing Miss Elizabeth would 
surely add that her eyes still sparkled 
and she possessed the same enthusiasm 
for life as she had twenty years ago. 

She tidied her room and _ hustled 
down the stairs for a last look to make 
certain everything was in apple-pie 
order. She was quite satisfied with her 
labors of yesterday when she found 
nary a speck of dirt. 

On to the pantry, for an inspection 
of the stack of freshly made man-sized 
sandwiches. She covered the sand- 
wiches with a cloth to keep them moist, 
then counted cups and saucers, and sil- 
verware—a set for each individual 
service tray. She added a neatly 
pressed linen napkin to each tray, and 
reflected men would enjoy this much 
more than balancing a tea-cup in one 
hand and a party dainty in the other. 

% * * 


Now she sat down in the living room 
to await her afternoon guests. Miss 
Elizabeth had lived in this house since 
childhood. She had remained at home, 
content to keep house for her father 
while she watched her brothers and 
sisters marry or leave home to make 
their living elsewhere. Everyone in 
town knew her and affectionately called 
her Miss Elizabeth. 

Through the years she had been de- 
pended upon by almost every organiza- 
tion in her church. She helped cook 
dinner for church suppers, she taught 
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Sunday school, she belonged to the 
Ladies’ Aid, she planned the Christmas 
bazaars, she helped clean the parsonage 
for the new pastor and his young bride, 
she belonged to the Altar Guild. But 
closest and dearest to her heart was the 
Acolyte Guild, of which she was the 
founder. : 

It differed from the other organiza- 
tions in that they held no regular meet- 
ings, there were no dues, no officers, no 
age limit. Each year a few new names 
were added to the group as younger 
boys replaced the older ones at their 
Sunday duties. 

Miss Elizabeth personally made a 
gown for each boy and embroidered 
his name into the collar with tiny 
stitches. This was his very own gown 
to wear each Sunday that he served 
at the altar and to keep as a treasure 
and reminder in later life of his serv- 
ices and obligations to God and the 
church. 

The boys gathered together, from the 
youngest to the oldest, once a year for 
a picnic. Many times they dropped in, 
in small groups, to see Miss Elizabeth 
and eat cookies and drink milk in her 
cheerful kitchen. Some failed to show 
up; many had moved away; some had 
received no blessing nor a deeper un- 
derstanding of their church. 

But the majority clung together, 
perhaps more so than in any other or- 
ganization. For each had been in- 
structed by Miss Elizabeth as to the 
duties of serving at the altar. Each had 
been frightened the first Sunday he 
crossed the chancel to the altar. Some 
had stumbled on the hem of the gown, 
some had forgotten every so often to 
extinguish the candles at the close of 
the service, some had often found a 
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friend with whom to exchange a giggle. 
Miss Elizabeth always excused these 
occurrences with a smile, as she said, 
“They are only little boys and we can’t 
expect any to be angels.” 

Miss Elizabeth said this with cer- 
tainty, for deep within she prayed that 
at least once these boys had seemed 
closer to God. She wasn’t afraid for 
their future, for she knew surely the 
boys had experienced the hand of God 
on theirs of a Sunday at the altar. 

Today all the boys belonging to the 
Acolyte Guild, who were in town, had 
been invited for an afternoon’s visit at 
Miss Elizabeth’s. For the first time in 
Miss Elizabeth’s life, she experienced 
a qualm of fear. Her idea had been 
motivated by a desire to see some of 
the older ones who were home on leave 
from the service. These few aroused 
her fear. Had they changed? Maybe 
they weren’t interested in spending an 
afternoon with someone her age. Soon 
she would see. 

of * *% 

The young ones arrived early—full 
of vitality and talk about current inter- 
ests. These boys came from different 
homes. Some had full and plenty, 
others struggled to eke out an ex- 
istence. But all were one here—they 
were Miss Elizabeth’s boys. 

The older ones started to arrive now. 
George, no longer a boy but quite 
grown up with a son of his own, came 
over from his job at the bank. Ted and 
John came together. They worked at 
the defense plant on the night shift. 
Joseph, with a medical discharge from 
the Marines—he had given a leg for 
his country; Ken and Jim, home on a 
thirty-day leave from the Army, then 
on to the Pacific; Nat, an Army lieu- 
tenant, recovering from wounds re- 
ceived in battle; and Dick, now a Navy 
chaplain, stationed at a near-by. base. 

All had come in response to the in- 
vitation; all except Hank. Hank had 
undoubtedly put some of those white 
hairs in Miss Elizabeth’s head. As he 
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grew into a younger man, he had ac- 
quired a precarious reputation. Miss 
Elizabeth had never lost faith in him, 
and many times had helped him out of 
a difficult situation. 

While the boys—for they were all 
boys to Miss Elizabeth regardless of age 
—were chatting and exchanging stories, 
in walked Hank, clean looking and 
resplendent in his white sailor suit. He 
crossed the room to Miss Elizabeth, 
fondly kissed her on each cheek and 
told her she was as beautiful as ever. 
This was the same debonair Hank who 
had sailed away to fight his country’s 
war at the gay young age of nineteen. 

During the next few hours, talk was 
not lacking. The small boys sat wide- 
eyed and soaked in some of the stories. 
Hank had seen his share of the war. 
Much to the delight of these small ones, 
he spoke freely of his experiences. 

But this one belonged to Miss Eliza- 
beth; this was her earthly reward for 
her labors and faith in manhood. The 
ship to which Hank belonged had been 
hit and sunk. For many days Hank had 
clung to floating debris in a fight to 
survive until rescued. He thought of a 
gown with his name. Now, he frankly 
admitted, while at home it never had 
any particular meaning. Nor, at the 
time, had his days as an acolyte. Out 
there on the open sea he vividly re- 
membered the ritual of serving at the 
altar; the form then took on a personal 
meaning. The gleaming white candles, 
the cross, the organ softly playing; all 
shone in his mind’s eye. The hymn, 
“QO God, Our Help in Ages Past,” rang 
in his ears. Here, where he and God 
were alone, he poured forth his heart 
and accepted God as his Saviour. And 
he added, he intended to carry on for 
Jesus when he returned to civvies. 

Miss Elizabeth broke the silence that 
followed to go set the coffee bubbling. 
Once in the pantry, she offered a prayer 
of thanks. God had shown himself in 
the lives of her acolytes. Her prayers 
had been answered. 
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A POSTWAR “PROBLEM” 


India's Resources and Desires for the Future 


By the Rev. H. F. LAFLAMME (Condensed) 


Introduction by Dr. Fred J. Fiedler: 
The Rev. Herbert F. Laflamme was a mem- 


ber of the Canadian Baptist Mission, which is 
contiguous to our Lutheran Mission field along 
the east coast of India. He is now retired. He 
is known to all of our older missionaries, who 
speak of him with admiration for his aggres- 
siveness and for his good Christian spirit. 

“Tuts is my offering to the God of the 
Christians.” A large cattle owner of 
India came to a Christian service and 
laid a bag of silver coins upon the table. 
“He must.be the true God to make an 
honest man out of such thieves. I have 
not lost a cow by poison or theft since 
the Great Revival.” He was referring 
to a mass movement of outcastes into 
the Christian Church, and his testimony 
pointed to the marvelous power of 
Christ to change men’s lives from with- 
in to the outward expression of right- 
eousness and integrity. Land owners in 
India have been so impressed by the 
changed lives of outcastes who became 
Christians, that 15,000 were baptized in 
five months. One of them met with an 
outcaste Christian who was pastor of 
a church. How could a mere outcaste 
be so kind, and gracious, and learned? 
The man bought a New Testament, and 
when he read that, the miracle was ex- 
plained. He and his family, and several 
neighbors some months later were bap- 
tized. 


"No Castes’ Responsive to Religion 
From the fifty million outcastes of 
India most of the Christians have come, 
and they are the leaven which is work- 
ing to change the whole mass of Hindu- 
ism. Missionary strategy is directed to 
the establishment of the Church, the 
enlightenment of the masses, the train- 
ing of Indian leadership. Christian 
homes and Christian families will grad- 
ually make Christian villages, and 
India is a land of 700,000 villages, 
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The caste system, which has bound }) 
400,000,000 people in stern, straitened j}) 
grooves of living, is shaken today by 
the rise of the outcaste, and by the in- | 


evitable leveling influences of modern 
civilization. No longer will it be im- 
possible for a fisherman’s sons to be 
anything but fishermen. Among the 
Christians of India, the modern miracle 
has been performed. Men and women 
born in virtual serfdom have risen to 
places of leadership in the church, in 
education, in law, in business, in gov- 
ernment services. Among the Christians 
—largely derived from outcastes—one in 
five is able to read. They are second 
to the Parsees and the Brahmins in 
literacy. The figure for all India today 
is only 12 out of 100 able to read. 

At a great public meeting, an ex- 
President of the United States years 
ago followed a cultured Indian Chris- 
tian lady on the program. He was so 
impressed by her charm of manner and 
her eloquence, that he began his speech 
by saying, “If I had invested a million 
dollars in foreign missions, and this 
lady had been the only return, I would 
consider my investment one that had 
amply repaid me.” Good investments 
are made by the Church in India. A 
good village school in India will cost 
only about $100, and the school can be 
run for $100 to $150 a year. It will pro- 
vide a good training in useful living 
for forty boys and girls, learning the 
four “R’s’—Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, and Religion. 


Government After 300 Years 

The British have been in India since 
the time of Shakespeare, or since the 
time of their first colony at Jamestown, 
Virginia. In these several hundred 
years, the British have followed their 
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usual tradition, and have established 
free, political institutions. Home rule 
exists in India in the places where it 
counts. In the villages, and towns, and 
districts, it is the Indian who holds of- 
fice. The Viceroy at Delhi represents 
the British Crown, but his rule is ad- 
ministered through a council of fifteen, 
of whom eleven are Indians. The arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and other meas- 
ures taken to counteract the rebellion 
in 1942, were decided at a meeting of 
this council, in which only one mem- 
ber besides the Viceroy was British. 
There are two political divisions in 
India; British India, consisting of eleven 
provinces with 300,000,000 people, and 
562 Indian States with 100,000,000 peo- 
ple. The link with Great Britain is by 
treaty with the Indian states, and by 
an act of Parliament with the eleven 
provinces. In 1937, these eleven prov- 
inces were, by act of Parliament, made 
as free as Canada or Australia. The 
Congress Party in India is a political 
group numbering only about two mil- 
lion, but very well organized, and 
fostering intense nationalistic feeling. 
They won control in many provinces in 
1937, and protested entering into war 
in 1939. The protest took the form of 
a sit-down strike. They withdrew their 
ministers from the provinces, de- 
manded that connection with Great 
Britain itself be cut, and that India be 
left for this party to administer. This 
was open rebellion, and the leaders of 
the Congress Party were put in jail. 
In 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps, as a spe- 
cial minister of Parliament, brought 
the following offer to India: “Imme- 
diately upon cessation of hostilities, the 
entire membership of all the lower 
houses of the eleven provincial legis- 
latures shall, as a single electoral col- 
lege, proceed with the election of a 
constitution-making body, numbering 
about one-tenth of their members. The 
Indian states shall be invited to ap- 
point members to this body. When the 
constitution is agreed upon, any prov- 
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ince in India, or any Indian state not 
prepared to accept the constitution may 
remain outside.” 


Dominion Status 


This offer the Congress Party re- 
jected, but as the Secretary of State 
for India declares, “The Cripps offer 
still stands.” It offers to India the same 
freedom as that enjoyed by the Domin- 
ions within the partnership of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, or without that 
partnership, if India prefers to forego 
its advantages. 

In the matter of progress, it may be 
said that India is the largest sugar- 
producing country in the world, also 
the largest producer of jute and of 
hides. It has the largest irrigated sur- 
face in the world, twenty-two times as 
great as the next largest, the United 
States. India has more miles of rail- 
way than all the other countries of Asia 
together, and is fourth in the whole 
world. Her army numbers over two 
million, and is the only voluntary force 
now fighting on all fronts. When peace 
comes, these men, restored to civil life 
after a world outlook, will be a great 
factor in securing release from the 
shackles now binding India. 


Squarely up to the Church 
(Continued from page 2) 
theran World Action, stated: “The chief 
factor which led to the recommending 
of the ten million dollar goal was not 
what other churches are doing, not the 
success of the current appeal, but a 
sober and realistic appraisal of the 
growing need coupled with a rather 
grim picture of the alternatives which 
less vigorous and sacrificial efforts on 
our part might permit. The difficulties 
to be encountered were faced quite 
frankly in the light of the magnitude 
of the undertaking; the decision was a 
triumph of faith in God, of hope that 
our people will rise to the necessary 
heights, and of love for our Lutheran 

brethren throughout the world. 
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NEXT TO GHRISTMAS—Mrs. Lathrop stops to chat 


Tue church was so delightfully cool 
I hated to leave it for the blazing air 
outside. 

I rechecked the armload of materials 
I was carrying. Construction paper, 
worksheets, leader’s guide—yes, I had 
everything I’d need to prepare for to- 
morrow’s session. 

The morning had been a busy one in 
the nursery department. The time had 
flown. Somehow the subject of “after 
the war” had come up. “Will we have 
Bible school after the war?” Georgie 
Heinz had asked. When I assured him 
that we would, Dicky Melson chimed 
in, “But we won’t need money. There 
won’t be any stamps.” 

Sometimes trying to reduce the 
world and its ways to terms they can 
understand seems almost hopeless. 
Then again something happens that 
makes you feel you have made some 
slight impression. That episode con- 
cerning the scissors, for instance. 

The scissors shortage has created 
problems. This morning Georgie and 
Herbie Detweiler reached for the same 
pair at the same moment. Each small 
boy reached, grabbed, and hung on 
grimly. Just as the struggle seemed 
about to turn into a wrestling, slugging 
match, Phoebe Hurley turned on them 
fiercely. “There you go. Fights are 
what start wars. Mrs. Lathrop says so, 
and she knows.” 

In their indignation at Phoebe’s ac- 
cusation, the boys dropped the scissors 
and presented a united front. Another 
little boy chimed in, supporting Phoebe. 
It looked as though the conflict would 
involve the whole group if the adults 
did not take a hand. Helen Forbes, 
who is helping me, produced a finished 
poster. 

“See how nice this cutting is. And 
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the coloring is just as nice. Here are J 


crayons for Georgie to use till Herbie j]) 
is through cutting. Then Herbie may jj 
color while Georgie cuts.” The prac- }} 
tical issues settled to everyone’s satis- 
faction, the boys—like most people— 
showed little interest in fighting for an 
abstract principle. They glared once 
more at their opponents and began to 
work. ze 

I was still smiling about the episode 
when I heard Mrs. Fernley moving 
about in the Junior room. I looked in 
to see what had kept her. 

“Hello. Are you still at it?” 

“Still at it,” she agreed. “Last week 
the supply committee worked so well 
that I forgot to lay down the law to the 
new committee. They’re a harum- 
scarum bunch this time. Like to see 
their names on the list of committees 
without doing the work. Some of them! 
I lie awake nights trying to think of 
some scheme to interest them. My hus- 
band thinks ’m crazy. He wants to 
know why I should bother about other 
people’s children, now that ours are 
about grown.” 

“Did you tell him that working with 
children gets into the blood and you 
can’t stay away from them?” 

“T didn’t think of putting it that way. 
But I did remind him of how many 
Sunday school teachers had devoted 


time and energy to his own Christian 


development with no other reward than 
the satisfaction that came from seeing 
him grow.” 

“That’s true. The church schools may 
be using newer methods now; but 
there’s nothing new about teaching the 
boys and girls of the church.” 

Mrs. Fernley stopped gathering up 
worksheets and pointed emphatically 
to the Bible lying beside them. “Ex- 
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actly. When I think how much of what 
I know about this book I learned from 
Sunday school teachers who struggled 
with me in my youth, I feel that the 
least I can do to repay them is to strug- 
gle a bit with someone else’s children.” 

“IT don’t imagine they had so much 
of a struggle.” 

“I was a horrible child to work with 
-—one of those irritating children who 
are always a jump ahead of the class 
and trying to upset the others.” 

“And the old-fashioned way of teach- 
ing made no provision for extra work 
to keep that kind of child busy.” 

“T had one dear old lady who knew 
how to handle the situation. She gave 
me just twice as much work as she 
gave the rest of the class. Most of our 
work was memorizing the scripture, of 
course. Every time the others learned 
one psalm I learned two.” 

“And that settled the discipline prob- 
lem?” 

“In my case it did; because my  par- 
ents backed her up. I made a great to- 
do about hating Sunday school and 
feigning illness on Sunday morning, 
but none of it made any difference to 
my mother and father. I went. Now, 
if I’d had parents like this child’s—” 
She held out a worksheet for me to 
see the name, and we laughed to- 
gether. 

“They practically dare you to lure 
the child to things at the church, don’t 
they? Fay comes because she enjoys 
it and because all her friends come; 
but if she ever decided she didn’t like 
it, we’d never have a chance to make 
her change her mind.” 

“I wouldn’t go back to the old ‘sit 
still and keep quiet till you’re spoken to’ 
sort of teaching for the world. I love 
the freedom with which these juniors 
express themselves, their wide-awake 
interest in things, their initiative in 
hunting up the facts they want to know, 
their ability to plan and conduct their 
own worship services. I’d hate to be 
faced with a lot of little sponges wait- 
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ing for me to pour in knowledge; but 
sometimes I get tired of teaching in a 
‘customer is always right’ atmosphere.” 

“I know just what you mean. Even 
with my little nursery people, I want 
them to be free and happy. But it must 
be ‘liberty in law,’ not anarchy. Usually 
by planning ahead and knowing what 
to expect, I can avert trouble before it 
starts. Helen is wonderful at providing 
distractions. I told her about the in- 
cident of the scissors. But now and 
then you have a rebel who disrupts the 
whole class and you have to take some 
sort of disciplinary measures.” 

“And nine chances out of ten you 
skip doing what you know you should 
do for the sake of the class—and for 
the child’s sake as well—for fear of 
driving him away from the church for- 
ever.” 

-We might have gone on talking well 
into the afternoon, if Mark and Joan 
had not appeared in the doorway, an 
unspoken, “When do we eat?” written 
plainly on their countenances. 

Once inside the room, however, Joan 
wanted to show me the model of the 
tabernacle she and Georgie White were 
working on. Georgie had contributed 
“Lincoln Logs” for the posts, Joan the 
material for curtains from her “piece 
box.” 

“Yes, Joan,” Mark interrupted, “it’s 
very, very, very nice; but how about 
letting mother come home, now?” 

“Oh you. All you’re interested in 
this year is your old newspaper.” 

“And don’t you like to see your name 
in our ‘old newspaper’? Your class 
would soon howl if the intermediates 
didn’t print your news, wouldn’t they, 
Fernley?” 

“They certainly would. And I’d howl 
louder than any of them. We can 
hardly wait for Fridays to get our 
copy.” 

As we headed toward the parsonage, 
Joan heaved a deep sigh. “Vacation 
school’s really next to Christmas, isn’t 
it? In being fun, I mean.” 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


Read Romans 6:1-11; Matthew 5:20-26. 

Tue freedom that furthers political 
rights, social security, economic well- 
being and religious expression is four- 
fold in its humanity-serving functions. 
The liberty that abrogates “sin as the 
misuse of freedom” is unique in its 
spiritual nature. It lays hold on Christ’s 
salvation from sin’s bondage and it ad- 
mits into the benefits of His Kingdom. 
Jesus said, “If the Son therefore make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” While 
we rejoice in the four freedoms fought 
for and preserved at so great sacrifice, 
we as “inheritors of salvation” should 
ask ourselves in the words of Lyman 
W. Winkle, “Are we using our religious 
rights of freedom—such as in worship? 
The surest way to the preservation of 
religious liberty is the use of it. Are 
our friends encouraged by our worship, 
or discouraged by our neglect of it?” 


Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou art in the way. Matthew 5:25. 

RECOGNIZES OPPONENTS’ Ricuts. “It 
takes two to make a bargain.” Even 
enemies have their rights, which should 
be respected. Instead of showing re- 
sentment and hate, our occupying 
forces in Germany, though firm in ad- 
ministering justice, are conciliatory to- 
ward those who are co-operative. Peo- 
ples of all lands are at the crossroads 
today in the progressive settlement of 
national and group disputes. ‘While 
thou art in the way,” says Jesus, enter 
into constructive agreements, and make 
friends of former adversaries. The rec- 
ognition of the rights as well as the 
duties of opposing groups is the key 
to the solution of many of the worrying 
problems of political and individual 
antagonisms, social and religious in- 
tolerances, racial conflicts, everywhere. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no © 
means come out thence, till thou have paid 
the last farthing. Matthew 5:26. 

Insists oN Justice. “No man has a 
right to do as he pleases unless he 
pleases to do right.” The conciliatory 
spirit is not necessarily compromising. 
“Appeasement” has an unsavory im- 
plication since Hitler rode roughshod 
over the well-meaning appeasers. The 
strong arm is necéssary to curb aggres- 
sion and punish wrong doing. Justice 
must be upheld before the just spirit 
can act without hindrance. Christian 
liberty is not license to override law. 
“The last farthing” should be paid so 
far as humanly possible, whether the 
debt be individual or national, before 
justice is satisfied. 


We should no longer be in bondage to 
sin. Romans 6:6. 

Gains RELEASE FROM Sin. German and 
Japanese prison camps are expressions 
of the cruelty of distorted minds. Sin is. 
at the root of all oppression. Article IT 
of the Augsburg Confession tells of 
sin’s bondage and of God’s method of 
deliverance through baptism and the 
Holy Spirit: “Our churches likewise 
teach that since the fall of Adam all 
men begotten after the common course 
of nature are born with sin, that is, 
without the fear of God or confidence 
towards Him, and with sinful propen- 
sities; and that this disease, or original 
sin, is truly sin, and still condemns and 
causes eternal death to those who are 
not born again by Baptism and the 
Holy Spirit.” What the world needs 
above all else is freedom from sin’s 
bondage. 


For if we have become united with him 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection. 
Romans 6:5. 
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ADVANCES IN THE Divine Way. Douglas 
MacArthur and other Christian gen- 
erals do not hesitate to admit their de- 
pendence on the help of Almighty God. 
One facing death daily feels his own 
frailty and seeks aid of the Omnipotent. 
A youth in a foxhole in New Guinea 
wrote on a scrap of paper just before a 
Japanese bullet stopped his writing, “I 
am looking God in the face, and am 
ready to do—” and the paper was 
blown away and picked up from the 
near-by beach by one of our Lutheran 
boys, who wrote home, “There is no 
fooling when you are looking God in 
the face.” The triumphs of faith are 
no less than those of heroic deeds. 
Trusting Christ in death, one is resur- 
rected with Him into eternal life. 


For sin shall not have dominion over 
you: for ye are not under law, but under 
grace. Romans 6:14. 

SUBSTITUTES GRACE FOR Law. Fol- 
lowing World War I, liberty often ran 
to lawlessness. Bootlegging and juve- 
nile delinquency became prevalent 
among many who boasted of their per- 
sonal freedom and their hatred of 


“ouritanic” restraint. It became “smart”. 


to violate accepted standards of law 
and custom. The same exaggeration of 
individual rights is apt to follow the 
present world upheaval. Its best anti- 
dote is not more law but more grace. 
Religious instruction and Christian 
grace change attitudes and transform 
characters. Better living conditions, 
material and social advantages, help; 
but conversion of spirit is essential to 
the making of a better world. 


O Tuov our God, Who judgest aright: 
Behold now our peoples who labored 
in vain for peace and must needs take 
up the sword. Grant that even as we 
strive and suffer we may do it-only 
for that final justice, mercy and free- 
dom which we would share with all 
men, even with our enemies, in Thy 
holy Name. Amen. 
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All-along-the Line Advance 
(Continued from page 13) 


Two congregations left the care of 
the Home Mission Committee to be- 
come self-supporting during the past 
year: St. Matthew, Welland, the Rev. 
Fred Mueller pastor, and St. Peter, 
Ottawa, the Rev. Lloyd Schaus pastor. 
This latter church is now planning a 
new place of worship. During the fall 
the congregations of synod will be can- 
vassed for funds so that a “truly rep- 
resentative Lutheran Church” may be 
built in the Dominion’s capital. 

Foreign Missions is also coming more 
into its own. St. John’s, Waterloo, the 
Rev. C. S. Roberts pastor, supports a 
South American missionary, and else- 
where missionary interest has been 
quickened by the tour of Mrs. P. O. 
Machetzki. 


Special Speakers 

were given respectful hearing—and had 
something of importance and inspira- 
tion to say. Dr. M. R. Hamsher repre- 
sented the’ ULCA, and in addition to 
presenting its causes went about col- 
lecting “pastoral personalities.” Dr. 
E. A. Tappert is a perennial visitor. 
This time he brought some first-hand 
information on conditions in South 
America. Synod heard in person from 
two of its chaplains, Major F. L. 
Howald, the first Canadian Lutheran 
chaplain to receive his appointment, 
speaking on his experiences overseas, 
and Flight-Lieutenant Carl Cronmiller 
of the RCAF. 

Matin services were in charge of the 
Rev. A. W. Lotz, pastor of St. Peter’s, 
Kitchener, who spoke on the three-fold 
office of Christ—Prophet, Priest, King. 
A special service of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of the past twenty years 
was conducted by the Rev. H. R. Mosig 
of New Hamburg. 

Synod will hold its next convention 
in St. Mark’s Church, Kitchener. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


"POSSESSIVE" PARENTS 


© Our daughter Maxine will graduate 
from high school this year. She plans to 
enter college in the fall. But her going 
away to college worries me a great deal 
for she has always been such a home gitl. 
I have kept very close to her, and she has 
always enjoyed doing things at home 
rather than going out with boys or groups 
of girls. I am sure that she will be home- 
sick at college and perhaps will not want 
to stay. I have proposed that father get a 
new position and that we move to the 
town where the college is located so that 
Maxine could live at home while going to 
school. Maxine argues against our moving 
to the college town and insists that she 
will be all right. She is only 17 and has 
never been away from home to stay for 
more than two days, and I do not feel 
right about sending her away into a 
strange world. 

To carry out the plan which you 
propose would be most unfortunate 
unless finances require it. And, judging 
by what you say, I should say that your 
handling of the girl up to this point has 
been rather unfortunate also. The 
bright spot in the picture is that the 
girl herself objects to your going to col- 
lege with her. It appears that you have 
been too “possessive” in your relations 
with her and that you have probably 
hindered her development to no small 
extent, for a girl does not naturally 
prefer to be at home all the time when 
there is opportunity to enjoy the com- 
pany of other young folks on the out- 
side. Of course, we ought to cultivate 
the confidence of children and try to 
keep that confidence, and try to make 
the home interesting so that they will 
not always be elsewhere. But there 
must be some balance; and that seems 
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to be lacking in this case. 

More than your company your. 
daughter now needs an opportunity to | 
develop her own individuality among 
people of her own age. Countless 
young people, both girls and boys, leave 
home at her age in order to further 
their education. Some are younger. 
They are able to handle themselves, 
especially if they enter Christian col- 
leges, and as they direct their own 
actions they learn better how to guide 
their own lives. People must grow up 
and become independent. But how can 
they do so if, at an age when they 
should be making great progress in 
maturing, they are under the contin- 
uous “protective surveillance” of an 
older person who dominates their lives? 

A well-known woman physician 
tells of her experience of having her 
family move to the college town where 
she was educated, and to the com- 
munity where she attended medical | 
school. She felt that she had been 
hindered very much in her develop- 
ment. And when her mother proposed 
that the daughter serve her internship 
in the latter place and live with the 
family, she rebelled and declared that | 
if the family did not go back to their 
original home and leave her to herself, © 
she’d go to a hospital 1,500 miles away 
for her internship. Her parents felt | 
very much hurt, but they did return to | 
their original home. Gradually they re- 
covered from the shock. Today the | 
highly successful woman psychiatrist 
testifies in these words: “I still regard | 
it as one of the milestones in my grow- 
ing-up process. Less stable or less in- 
telligent families might have allowed | 
permanent bitterness and estrangement 
to follow an episode of this kind.” 
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FAULTS OF YOUTH 


@ I am twenty years old, and, I believe, 
very much like other young men. I have 
had some brushes with older people, and 
I have been told that young people have 
some traits which are very repulsive to 
older folks. I am wondering just what 
those undesirable characteristics are. 

BotH younger and older people have 
traits which are disagreeable to others. 
Some of these traits are really the kind 
people should not have, whereas others 
are simply being misinterpreted. It 
makes a lot of difference who is judging 
the behavior and expressions of young 
people. Some adults are understanding, 
sympathetic, and imaginative, whereas 
others are not. Whether the traits are 
so bad as some folks regard them or 
not, young persons should recognize the 
fact that the impressions which they 
make are very real, whether they are 
well based or not. Regardless of age, 
we ought to be cultivating traits which 
will be acceptable to all ages. Much as 
we may treasure freedom, certain 
restraints, self-imposed, are necessary. 

Various writers have listed the 
“faults” of young people as many 
adults see them. Dr. George A. Coe 
has listed the following: “Craze for ex- 
citement; immersion in the external and 
the superficial; lack of reverence and 
respect; disregard for reasonable re- 
straints in conduct and for reasonable 
reticence in speech; conformity to mass 
sentiment-going with the crowd; lack 
of individuality, living merely in the 
present, and general purposelessness.” 
Think them over. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT VOCATION 
@ How can my son choose a vocation anid 
be sure that he is right? : 

THERE is no way of being 100 percent 
sure. Even under the best counseling 
and training there are some failures. 
There are, however, excellent possibil- 
ities of certainty. 

Five major items enter into the se- 
lection of a life work. One must have 
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enough native intelligence to meet the 
demand. Too low intelligence insures 
failure, and too much may make for 
dissatisfaction and consequent failure. 
His school record to date has already 
revealed pretty well his mental ca- 
pacity; if there is doubt he should have 
intelligence tests and mechanical abil- 
ity tests. 

The boy’s own preference is an item 
of importance, though a decision should 
not be based on that alone. Health 
must also be considered. Is money 
available in any way to secure the edu- 
cation necessary for a particular line 
of work? Can he adapt himself to 
working with other people? What kind 
of personal traits does he have? Is he 
willing to improve his ways of social 
behavior? What kind of ideals does 
he have? 

All of these and other questions need 
to be faced. Then comes the big ques- 
tion: How do all of these items com- 
pare with the requirements of the job 
in those areas? The qualities required 
by the position must be possessed in 
good measure by the person involved. 
There will not, of course, be a 100 per- 
cent correlation. Good school systems, 
psychological clinics, and special coun- 
selors can give guidance. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 


@ Several times in the past few months I 
have been asked to recommend to young 
people books which would be helpful in 
preparing for marriage. Please name a few 
books that young persons, looking forward 
to founding their own homes, may read 
with profit. 

THERE are a good many books of 
value nowadays. The following are 
rather’ short and easily understood: 
P. D. Brown, The Christian Home; 
Warren D. Bowman, Home Builders of 
Tomorrow; E. T. Dahlberg, Youth and 
the Homes of Tomorrow; Roy A. Burk- 
hart, Thinking About Marriage; L. F. 
Wood, Making a Home; F. V. Keuren, 
Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage. 
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eros the Uosk 


OrpINARILY Dominion Day in Canada 
(July 1), and Independence Day in the 
United States (July 4) are the occasion 
for the people of these two countries 
to recall events of the past and renew 
grateful recognition of blessings they 
have enjoyed. Progress in civil affairs 
and increased access to material and 
cultural resources are annually suf- 
ficient to inspire us all toward gratitude 
to our God. 

But 1945’s national holy days will see 
the past more in relation to the future 
than is usually the case among us. The 
victory by which the Allied Military 
Forces brought the principles of Nazism 
to an end in Europe has implications of 
what shall be, that are beyond enumer- 
ation. Religion is greatly involved and 
therefore the Church is basically con- 
cerned. 

Our expectations are of two classes. 
One is the suppression of resort to war 
and the other is the development of the 
people in their spiritual and intellectual 
perception of what is good and accept- 
able to God. The combination is as 
nearly unbeatable as erring humanity 
can devise and the results of the San 
Francisco Conference are deemed the 
dawning of a better world order. 


POSTWAR REASONING 


WHILE it is too soon to reach conclu- 
sions concerning postwar policies of 
action, one is justified in holding the 
expectation that the rights of the aver- 
age person, and perhaps of the average 
family, will be given a consideration 
beyond what they have hitherto re- 
ceived. The conflict from which the 
world is emerging has been too def- 
initely related to basic principles of 
life and culture to permit settlements 
that end with map making and the fixa- 
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tion of damages and indemnities. It is 


commonly agreed that the failure of the } 


Treaty at Versailles to end resort to 
war and to make the world safe for — 
democracy lies in indifference to the | 
right of equitable principles to receive 
sufficient defense to put them in opera- 
tion. It is now proposed to put power 
in the coming international agreements, 
and thus repress the ambitions of un- 
scrupulous individuals and nations. 

It is in view of the lessons which have 
been learned in the United States, 
Canada, and elsewhere, that the agree- 
ments reached at the San Francisco 
Conference have probabilities of suc- 
cessful employment in drafting the 
coming treaties of peace when there is 
complete cessation of organized hostil- 
ities. There is no good reason for deny- 
ing to all those associated in opposition 
to totalitarianism and dictatorships true 
sincerity. It is not now logical to charge 
Russia with stealthy efforts to shove 
atheism down the throats of her allies. 
It is not surprising that the Prime Min- 
ister of the British nation should be 
anxious that the empire over which he 
is director should emerge with a min- 
imum of loss of power. All those of 
other regimes who have fought against 
imperialism will be competent to see 
their own home interests. There is an 
eagerness of the masses everywhere in 
the whole world to bring social condi- 
tions upward to a higher level of equity 
and we can expect a degree of co- 
operation from every government. 


AN UNUSUAL ARTICLE 

For a group of reasons Tue LUTHERAN 
has given space in this issue to the ad- 
dress of Roland G. Gittelsohn, a Jewish 
Rabbi, who as chaplain of an American 
division spoke at the dedication of a 
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cemetery where American dead are 
buried. The regulations for preserving 
religion in the Armed Forces of the 
United States require recognition of 
Jews and their form of worship. 

Also the contents of the address and 
its literary style entitle it to a place 
among the discourses by which the 
thinking of citizens in the armed 
forces is directed toward the ideals and 
principles of government whose de- 
fense justifies participation in the war. 

But from the point of view of the 
Christian religion, the address lacks the 
promises of our Lord and Saviour 
which our Gospels record and which 
the Christian chaplains proclaim. We 
refer of course to the blessed inherit- 
ance which awaits the believer in Christ 
whether he dies in battle or in the 
midst of a peaceful domestic regime. 
It is because of our knowledge of im- 
mortality and the terms of a blessed 
inheritance that we do not accept the 
Jewish faith as complete. We deem it 
important to refer to this distinction 
when so much emphasis is so well di- 
rected toward tolerance. No amount 
of tolerance will give Judaism the 
values of Christ’s revelation. 


"THE BODY OF CHRIST" 


WE are prompted to write the fol- 
lowing paragraphs after reading the 
two-part aritcle which was recently 
written for THE LUTHERAN by the Rev. 
Frank B. Herzel under the heading, 
“Needed—A Strategy for Survival.” It 
is the kind of contribution that in- 
volves many hours of a writer’s time, 
since he must examine statistical 
tables and reach general conclusions 
from many particular items of fact. 

Pastor Herzel is not alone in his 
coverage of the “parish problem.” It 
annually calls for study by our 
church, first in conventions by means 
of reports from committees, but finally 
by the members who constitute the 
congregations. It is a phase of our 
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problems for which the parishes must 
pay—not only in money, but in what 
is far more important—in personnel. 
Directly involved are the men who 
have answered the church’s call to be- 
come its ministers. Quantitatively, 
though not qualitatively, the numerical 
strength of a pastoral assignment can 
be too few. Implied in the clergyman’s 
call is a responsibility on the part of 
the church to give him the opportunity 
to win a flock of members whose num- 
bers will occupy all his time and com- 
pletely absorb his consecration. 

While the day of small things is not 
to be despised, and while the care of 
small groups who are the beginnings 
of congregations must be continued by 
the home mission authorities o four 
churches, recognition of the advan- 
tages of enough persons to carry on 
the entire program of our Lutheran 
congregations has also a place for just 
consideration. 


Beneath Crosses and Stars 


(Continued from page 11) 

time, who will want us to turn our 
backs in selfish isolation on the rest of 
organized humanity, and thus to sabo- 
tage the very peace for which we fight. 
We promise you who lie here: we will 
not do that! We will join hands with 
Britain, China, Russia—in peace, even 
as we have in war, to build the kind of 
world for which you died. 

Thus do we memorialize those who, 
having ceased living with us, now live 
within us. Thus do we consecrate our- 
selves, the living, to carry on the strug-: 
gle they began. Too much blood has: 
gone into this soil for us to let it lie 
barren. Too much pain and heartache 
have fertilized the earth on which we 
stand. We here solemnly swear: this 
shall not be in vain! Out of this, and 
from the suffering and sorrow of those 
who mourn, will come—we promise— 
the birth of a new freedom for the sons 
of men everywhere. Amen. 
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THE CHURCH .<=S 


with Abraham, Father of the Nation 


Adult Sunday School Scripture for July 15, Genesis 12:1-9 


PROBABLY a modern reviewer of literature, if a copy of the book of Genesis were sub} | 
mitted to him for a criticism, would comment on its lack of relative proportions from 
At the end of the eleventh chapter, which might be calle 
Part I, Moses begins an account of Abraham, his genealogy and his posterity, ie | | 

a 


the point of view of time. 


comes to an end with the fiftieth chapter. 
entire revelation. In terms of time it is 
beyond measurement in years; in relation 
to information it covers the period from 
the Creation of the earth until God’s plan 
of redeeming from enslavement to sin 
those whom He had made, was committed 
to a persenal representative. 

This man, by name Abram—later Abra- 
ham—was born according to the flesh and 
was in all respects the racial descendant 
of that first pair whose fall from grace 
separates mankind from Him who was 
their maker. The Hebrew people, to whom 
Moses addressed the narration of their 
origin, were in turn a part of the lineal 
posterity of Abraham, whom God chose 
as the medium through whom the victims 
of the sin in Eden should be redeemed. 
The revelation of events prior to the call 
of Abraham, and their organic connection 
_ with the generation led from bondage in 
Egypt to an inheritance in the Jordan Val- 
ley, is obviously an important phase of 
the destiny and the career of the Hebrew 
people. The divine motivation of their 
obedience, as typified by Abraham, is rec- 
ognized in the genealogies of the Gospels. 
Both Matthew and Luke recorded family 
records that indicate this uninterrupted 
stream of human nature from Adam and 
Eve to Jesus the Son of God. 


An Unanswered Question 

In describing the place of Abraham in 
the development of his followers out of 
Egypt, Moses gave no inkling of any dis- 
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-F.F.L—First Family of Israel 


Mosaic Narrative of Origins Pertinent to Chosen People Deals ! 


LESSON] 
Fe. Melhorn\ 


CHOOL 
ky Nathan 


Part I, as to sources, may be classified 


tinction possessed by Terah on accoun} 
of which the oldest of his three sons 
should become “the father of his people.’ 
What one might call the adventures of thi 
patriarch are in the record, with the word 
of the Lord, obedience to which was th 
first step in Abraham’s long and eventfulff 
career. We quote Genesis 12:1-3 in thisj 
connection. “Now the Lord had said untd 
Abraham, ‘Get thee out of thy country andj 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s] 
house unto a land that I will show thee 
And I will make thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy nam 
great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and 
I will bless them that bless thee and curse 
him that curseth thee; and in thee shal 
all families of the earth be blessed.” 
More than half a millennium had elapsed. 
between the time when Abraham heard) 
this command of God and Moses made a 
record of it. Fifteen centuries and more. 
were the lot of the posterity of those of! 
whom Moses was the first leader and: the 
law giver. John the Baptist proclaimed! 
the presence in Jerusalem of Him by 
whom release from the bondage to Satan | 
was achieved, but nineteen centuries have. 
been consumed in a ministry of grace di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit; the purpose be- 
ing the proclamation of forgiveness to all 
who will have faith in the second Adam. 
Paul cites the connecting factor to a re- 
vealed religion when Abraham’s faith is | 
named in Hebrews 11:8-10. Of three 
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verses we quote the third—“For he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

Abraham was not sinless. His opportun- 
ism repeatedly led to participation in acts 
that are astonishingly wicked. But he re- 
tained confidence in his call to a great 
mission, and this faith in the Lord rescued 
him from threatening disasters. A reader 
of Genesis can be excused for thinking a 
better man might have received the call. 
But we are guided by the example set by 


Moses, who recorded the deeds of his an- 
cestor, good and bad, and the fact that the 
Hebrew nation gave devotion to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 9-15 
spear Called to Be a Blessing. Genesis 


Abrahaae Worships God. Genesis 12:6-8. 
Abraham a Man of Faith. Hebrews 11:8-10. 
. God’s Purpose for Joshua. Joshua 1:1-9. 
Prayer for God’s Guidance. Psalm 25:1-5. 
. Prayer for God’s Presence. I Kings 8:57-61. 
The Ever-present God. Psalm 139:7-12. 
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News and Views on the Uniform Lessons 


In the past month we have had a help- 
ful experience. Actually, we have had 
representatives of twenty synods tell us 
face to face what they think of the Uni- 
form Lessons. That’s almost two-thirds of 
the synods of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Three regional conferences 
on parish education have been held—one 
in Columbia, S. C., for the southern 
synods; one at Camp Nawakwa for the 
eastern synods; one at the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary for the midwest synods. 

One of the features of each conference 
was an unhurried discussion of the new 
lessons. Representatives of the synods 
-were asked to state reactions from their 
synods, and the editor of the lessons was 
asked to explain past changes and future 

'plans. The finest kind of spirit existed in 
‘all three meetings. There was a frank 
exchange of ideas, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions. A record was kept of all that was 
‘said and done. 


Other Reactions 

Another great source of help has been 
the meetings of our field secretaries. Since 
Easter they have covered twelve synods. 
In these synods they have held meetings 
at 185 places. At these meetings 855 con- 
gregations have been represented by ,7,503 
Sunday school teachers, officers, and other 
workers. At almost every meeting the 
Augsburg Uniform Lessons have been 
discussed. Records were kept of all re- 
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actions, and they have been turned into 
the office of the Board. 

Believe it or not, this little column has 
been a great source of help. We did not 
know that so many people would read our 
patter. Surely, we did not expect to re- 
ceive so many letters about what we had 
written. Comments have come in, and we 
have appreciated them. They are helping 
to make the Augsburg Uniform Lessons a 
better series of Sunday school helps. 


What Is Being Said? 


What was said at the conferences and 
the meetings? And what is said in the 
letters? Perhaps that is what interests 
you. Well, it isn’t 100 percent anyway. 
Some letters says, “We like the lessons”; 
others say, “We don’t like them.” If you 
write, please tell us what you do or don’t 
like. Be specific. Then we can heed your 
requests. Later we shall tell you of the 
reactions. They have been very helpful. 


Teaching Thoughts for July 15, 1945 

1. “Nothing venture, nothing gain,” says 
an old proverb. The safest venture is the 
venture in faith in God. 

2. The events of the last few years show 
unmistakably that Christian pioneers are 
still needed. - 

3. The man who walks with God blesses 
the world. 

4, You don’t have to know God perfectly 
to live up to the best you know. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPU 


PRACTICE PEACE—Romans 12:17-21 


“Wr are the people who make or un- 
make war. Constitutions do not work 
themselves. The South American nations 
founded their constitutions on ours, yet 
they have had revolution and dictator- 
ships.” So wrote Norman Angell in Amer- 
ican Mercury. Our communities are the 
pattern for any world community we can 
expect. We need not expect that peace 
can be established in the world on prin- 
ciples and practices that do not unify a 
community. 

Charles Adams Brown tells of a friend 
who had attended many student confer- 
ences. He had heard their ringing resolu- 
tions on this and that—all calculated to 
build a better world. He remarked, how- 
ever, that the enthusiasm of the students 
for reforms was in inverse ratio to their 
practical ability to help. It is much easier 
to solve the race problem or to cement the 
relationships between labor and manage- 
ment, or to speak for any other reform, if 
it applies to situations far away from the 
home town. 


Tensions That Make War 


The tensions that break out into war in 
the world are found in some form right 
in our own communities. Neighbor na- 
tions act toward each other much as neigh- 
bors do within the nations. Unless we 
have the answer to some of these problems 
here at home, we have little to say to a 
world seeking the way to peace. 

Imperialism is a cause of war. It is es- 
sentially selfish; or if not, it is paternal. 
It assumes to use power to regulate the 
lives of others. It deludes itself in think- 
ing that its grasp of power is for the good 
of dependent peoples. Usually it ends in 
exploiting others for its own wealth. Power 
is a great responsibility and also a great 
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temptation. Many a person has justified! 
his grasp at financial or political power 
by pretensions at greater service. Yet: 
Jesus did not seek to win the world i 

that way. He came to serve, not to be} 
served. He gives no support for the “white 
man’s burden” idea that: has sought to} 
justify imperialism in Africa and Asia. 

Racism is another root cause of war. It} 
was imbedded in the very heart of Nazij 
philosophy. The so-called Nordic race was | 
held up as superior, destined by some sort 
of a god to rule the world. Jesus met 
racism in the exclusive Jews, whose pride 
in their blood was unbounded. When He 
ventured gestures of kindness and friend- 
ship to the Samaritans the “good” blood 
of the Pharisees boiled over in hatred. 
Need we point out the race problem in 
our communities? 

Classism is another festering wound in 
the world situation. There has been con- 
stant war between labor and capital in 
America in spite of the need for unity in 
these times. Have we found the answer to 
peace and understanding between them? 

Nationalism is not so different from im- 
perialism and racism and classism. All are 
built on pride. And pride is a root sin. | 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr insists that it is the 
root sin. The terrible thing about pride is 
that it inevitably ends in despising others. 
One cannot think too well of self without 
thinking too ill of others. Nationalism be- | 
comes divisive as soon as it promotes the _ 
undervaluing of neighbor nations. A na- 
tion can only rightly win our loyalty when 
it lives to serve. This is our hope and 
prayer for America. A representative of 
one of the small nations at San Francisco 
said, “We need most to know what na- 
tions we can trust.” You see, the world 
is just a neighborhood of the nations. 
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The Community Churches 

Rightly, ‘loud voices are telling the 
church that it too must learn what neigh- 
borliness means. The churches that accept 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Sav- 
iour do not always work together in har- 
mony. Today our broken world finds that 
the tie of faith is the only tie that still 
holds across battle lines. Already leading 
Christians of nations recently at war are 
meeting to find how they can co-operate 
to bind up the broken ties. It is strange 
but true that great church bodies find a 
basis for co-operation in a world emer- 
gency such as we are experiencing, easier 


than the churches of a community. 

Co-operation does not mean the compro- 
mise of faith but the pooling of strength 
for common tasks. No church has a right 
to live in isolation in any community. It 
must witness to its convictions and it must 
also lend its influence for every movement 
that promises a more peaceful community. 
When we attain understanding and co- 
operation in our home towns we will have 
something to contribute to making this one 
world. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 15. Next 

topic, “George Washington Carver.” 


Gettysburg Seminary s Program of Clinical Training 


Tue Council for Clinical Training of 
Theological Students has been in opera- 
tion for more than twenty years. It has 
its headquarters in New York City. This 
year Gettysburg Seminary has placed 
eleven men in training under the Council. 
There are twenty-one institutions which 
the Council uses as training centers, and 
they are among the best general hospitals, 
mental hospitals, and correctional institu- 
tions in the country. The course of train- 
ing covers a term of three summer months. 
The work is strenuous and thorough, and 
the students are given academic credit at 
the seminary for the time spent in this 
training. In the autumn they will return 
to the seminary, where they will resume 
their regularly scheduled work. 

The Council for the Clinical Training of 
Theological Students, Inc., has stated that 
its program of training “is offered to a 
limited number of qualified students from 
theological seminaries of recognized stand- 
ing irrespective of denomination. It con- 
sists of directed case study and research 
into the social resources of the community; 
actual work with patients in the hospitals 
and clinics, and with inmates of correc- 
tional institutions; participation in the 
medical ward rounds and conferences with 
regard to these patients and inmates; and, 
finally, seminars in which general phy- 
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sician, psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
worker, and theological supervisor discuss 
together with the students the patients and 
inmates with whom they are working.”’* 

Eight of the men participating in the 
program are Seniors; two are Middlers; 
and one is a Junior. Robert W. Koons, 
John R. Spangler, Herman G. Stuemfle, 
Jr., and William G. Rappold are working 
at the State Mental Hospital, Norristown, 
Pa.; Frederick G. Gotwald and Curtis W. 
Allison are located at the New Jersey 
State Hospital, Marlboro, N. J.; Ernest P. 
Leer is studying at the Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Donald W. 
Prigge and Delbur C. Haslbeck are at the 
New Jersey State Hospital, Greystone 
Park, N. J.; C. Edgar Koehllein is at the 
Protestant Episcopal Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and Eugene H. Roth is assigned 
to the New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

This course of study and training gives 
the student a first-hand acquaintance with 
elemental human problems. He learns not 
only from books but also from life itself 
and from supervised contact with persons 
in distress. This kind of training will be- 
come increasingly important. 


*P. 3, An Opportunity in Theological Educa- 
tion, by H. Flanders Dunbar. Copyright October 
1935. 
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Discovery 


They Found the Church There. By Henry P. VanDusen. Scribner. 148 pages. $1.75. 
They Found the Church There is a very informing and inspiring book that should 7 
pe read by every churchman, for it reveals the marvelous discovery of the church at} 
work in its vast foreign mission enterprise for over a century in New Guinea, the! | 
Solomon Islands, in Micronesia and elsewhere in the Pacific. 
This little book is packed full with valuable information for every minister, espe 


cially for those who have not yet been 
pursuaded of the great value of world 
evangelism. Nothing has been recently 
written on this subject which is more 
helpful and encouraging to the laymen of 
the church and should be read by them 
as well as by their pastors. 

The great benefit that the Christian lives 
of the natives of the Pacific Isles were to 
the armed forces of the Allies is set forth 
here by the author in such clear terms 
that not only the church but our nation 
as well should be appreciative and sin- 
cerely grateful for missions and mission- 
aries who have done this great work of 
Christianization. Many a service man has 
gotten a new and true conception and ex- 
perience of real Christian life and truth 
through contact with the inhabitants of 
the invaded islands. 

Beside the Christian angle set forth in 
this book, information is authentically 
given of the habit of the people, and the 
discovery and the geography of this little 
known part of the world up to this war. 
We recommend its careful reading. 

Grorce A. GREISS. 


Frame of Reference 


Christianity and the Cultural Crisis. By 
Charles D. Kean. Association Press. 21! pages. 
$2. 

Tue relationship of the Christian religion 
to history is a much discussed and highly 
controversial subject. Most vocal are two 
schools of thought. The first holds that 
Christianity is exclusively a private mat- 
ter, having nothing to say about political, 
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economic, and social matters. The second 
would use Christianity as a specific fo 
each of the world’s ills. Dr. Kean takes a 
intermediate position; that neither is ade-| 
quate but that the whole problem must 
be approached from a different angle. 
“The role of religion in history is to pro- 
vide a frame of reference that transcends} 
history and within which particular social 
problems may be tackled with perspec-}if 
tive.” It is the genius of the Christian gos- 
pel that it can provide an orientation for}# 
man’s life according to which he may face} 
the complex problems of history creatively} 
and constructively. | 
Upon this thesis the author approaches \§ 
a study of our cultural crisis. He finds\# 
that we have been guilty of externalizing |i 
by trying to understand history objectively / 
instead of realizing that we are within his- 
tory and intimately connected with our) 
cultural collapse. Furthermore, our mod-|} 
ern political economy is based upon the 
philosophy of James Harrington and John 
Locke, a philosophy of economic deter-. 
minism, the economic man and _ laissez 
faire. This formula has reached the end 
of its logical development and produced a 
cultural crisis. 
To prove his thesis he shows how this , 
philosophy has developed in various areas: | 
property, money, industry, employment, 
etc., and has resulted in chaotic conditions. 
Christianity can and must provide a new. 
symbol in place of the Harrington-Locke | 
formula. The author does not lay down) 
blueprints nor pretend to know all the an-_ 
swers, but, using Christianity as a frame | 
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of reference, he does enunciate the funda- 

mentals. A’ study of our cultural crisis 

from this point of view is most welcome. 
CLauDE E. ScuHIck. 


Report on America 


Christianity Where You Live. 
Underwood. Friendship 
Cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 

HERE is a very readable book. It is one 
of a series on “The Church Among Up- 
rooted Americans” put out by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. The author 
is a religious journalist, a member of the 
Disciples of Christ communion, and at one 
time was publicity consultant for the Home 
Missions Council of North America. 

Christianity Where You Live is a rep- 
ortorial account of the depressed classes of 
the country. Mr. Underwood takes us 
through the South, presenting us with a 
vivid account of the efforts of ministers, 
educated or otherwise, to improve the lot 
of the rural’Negro and the shipyard work- 
ers of Mississippi. He tells of co-opera- 
tive villages, boom-town confusion, inter- 
racial programs and the rise of the new 
sects. Moving on to St. Louis, he covers 
the efforts of a downtown church to pro- 
vide a communal program. The next stop 
is Michigan, where Mexican migrants are 
obliged to adapt themselves to the rigors 
of an unwanted people. On to Baltimore, 
and we have a good portrayal of inter- 
church ministrations to war workers and 
soldiers. The book practically closes with 
a treatment of the Town Meetings of 
greater Cleveland. 

The treatise brings to the fore many fac- 
tors of immediate concern to the home 
mission forces of the church. It is a good 
one for discussion groups. 

Henry J. PFLuM. 


By Kenneth 
Press. 182 pages. 


Courage 


In Spite of All. By Archer Wallace. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 122 pages. $1. 

Dr. Wattace is a well-known author and 
sditor who has written many books for 
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young people and children. This one is 
directed to young people and adults. There 
are ten character studies of well-known 
people who have overcome great physical 
handicaps and, in spite of their obstacles, 
have contributed to the well-being of 
mankind. Beethoven. Spinoza, Marie 
Curie, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Sir 
Walter Scott and others walk across the 
pages of this book with courage, fortitude, 
and endurance that inspire the reader. 
There is no attempt to write a complete 
biography, but in an interesting manner 
the author tells how these ten characters 
made a success of their lives In Spite of 
All. He leaves a lasting inference in the 
mind of the reader; namely, that millions 
of obscure people have the same kind of 
courage and tenacity and, In Spite of All, 
they too can make their lives victorious. 
This is a book that would make an ex- 
cellent gift for some young person who 
is inclined to admit defeat because of 
handicaps. Wouter V. GARRETT. 


True Stories 


Tales from Africa. By Alice Geer Kelsey. 
Friendship Press. 80 pages. 50 cents. 

Tales from Africa is a collection of eleven 
tales and five incidents out of Africa. They 
are the true and “favorite stories” of peo- 
ple who have worked as friends among the 
Africans in nine countries over that con- 
tinent. Have a map at hand, for one is not 
included among the many well-chosen 
photographs of Africans and African life, 
and read for pleasure and profit. 

Geared to the junior high school age, 
the eighty pages will reward the reader 
at no cost in effort. They will give a great 
feel for the African villagers as people, and 
an understanding of the way in which 
contacts are made between them and the 
missionary, native pastor, and mission 
school. 

One of the loveliest of the stories, “Zize’s 
Brother,” is that of Miss Bertha Koenig 
and her babies in Liberia, with pictures 
from the ULCA mission. 

MarGARET FINCK BAGGER. 
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Visits by President of Synod and Building Plans 


Tue South Carolina Synod went “over 
the top” in Lutheran World Action for the 
third consecutive year. The latest report 
from the Rev. C. K. Derrick of Charleston, 
synodical director of the appeal, gave total 
of $22,395.16. The goal for this synod was 


$19,290.08. The director says that there are 


more churches from which complete re- 
ports have not been received. It is hoped 
that the amount for this synod will reach 
at least $25,000. 


The Rev. Carl B. Caughmann of Colum- 
bia, Social Missions pastor of the synod, 
delivered an address recently to the Ro- 
tary Club of Columbia. He spoke on India, 
having formerly been a missionary to 
India. Pastor Caughmann was the guest 
minister to conduct daily devotions over 
Station WCOS the first week in June. 
These devotions are sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Ministers’ Association with each 
minister responsible for one week. 


Chaplains Awarded Bronze Star 

Through the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of synod, we have reports on two 
chaplains from South Carolina. Chaplain 
John Virgil Long received a citation for 
meritorious service on the battlefront in 
Europe, a bronze star medal. 


Chaplain Luther Legare Swygert was 
also given the bronze star for meritorious 
service in the Luzon campaign. Chaplain 
Swygert composed a hymn entitled, “The 
Christian Soldier’s Hymn,” which has been 
used widely by chaplains all over the 
world. It was printed in an attractive 
folder by the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


The Rev. Vernon F. Frazier began his 
duties as pastor of St. James Church, 
Sumter, June first. Upon completion of 
his work at the seminary at Columbia, he 
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became pastor at Mt. Pleasant and George- 
town. He resigned this work to do post-}) 
graduate work during the past year aj) 


Gettysburg Seminary. | 


The Treasurer of the South Carolina) 
Synod, J. B. Ballentine, reports that foal] 
the first four months of 1945, about twic 
as much has been paid by the synod td 
the United Lutheran Church on appor 
tionment as was paid for the first fou 
months of 1944. This report is encourag4 
ing to synodical officials and to pastor 
and congregations throughout the synod 
President Kinard Visits Parishes | 

The Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president off 
the synod, recently visited St. Paul's] 
Church, Columbia, for a Youth Fellowshi 
Hour. The Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler, asso-} 
ciate pastor of St. Paul’s, is in charge o 
this program. In addition to serving 
need for the young people of the church, 
many service men in the Columbia are 
participate. President Kinard delivered 
the address for the anniversary program. 


President Kinard spoke at Mt. Hebron 
Church of Leesville in the morning and at 
Union Church at 12.15 P. M. The Rev. 
J. A. Shealy is pastor of this charge. A) 
parish building has been added to Union: 
Church. The parsonage property was sold 
and plans are being worked out to erect 
a new parsonage in the near future. 


The Rev. Charles S. Wessinger was in- 
stalled pastor of the Saluda Parish Sun-| 
day morning, May 13, at Mt. Pleasant | 
Church. The Rev. J. L. Drafts of Gilbert, 
president of the Western Conference, gave 
the charge to the congregation and Pres-. 


ident Kinard gave the charge to the pastor. | 


The Rev. A. W. Ballentine was installed | 
pastor of Corinth-St. Mark Churches on | 
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the afternoon of May 13 at St. Mark’s. The 
Rev. J. B. Harmon of Newberry was litur- 
gist. President Drafts of the Western Con- 
ference and President Kinard of the synod 
gave the charges to the parish and the 
pastor. Pastor Ballentine returned to the 
synod a few months ago from the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 


A group of Lutherans in Kingstree have 
been quite faithful in attending services 
held in the Episcopal Church Sunday eve- 
nings. President Kinard conducted the 
service on the evening of May 20. The 
pastor of St. James Church, Sumter, has 
charge of this work. No organization has 
been effected yet. 


A brief Memorial Service for the late 
George A. B. Sigwald was held in Nativity 
Church, Spartanburg, on the morning of 
May 27. Chaplain Auburn Bowers of Camp 
Croft, a seminary friend of Pastor Sig- 
wald, paid tribute to the deceased, and 
read a tribute written by Dr. Charles J. 
Shealy, pastor of Woman’s Memorial 
Church, Spartanburg. President Kinard 
gave a brief review of the services of the 
deceased pastor. 


An Active Brotherhood 

The Brotherhood of Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, is giving special emphasis to 
the Loan and Gift Fund of the synodical 
Brotherhood. This group meets monthly 
and has been conducting successful studies 
in causes of the Church. The May meet- 
ing was attended by the president of 
synod. 


The Tri-County Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association met for fellowship and recrea- 
tion near Branchville May 22. The pastors 
brought their families and invited the 
oresident of synod. The session was held 
at the Cabin on the Edisto River, owned 
xy city firemen of Orangeburg. The Rev. 
A. Hayne Boozer of Orangeburg is pres- 
dent of the association. Attending also 
were Pastors Luther H. Jeffcoat of Elloree, 
uester A. Wertz of Cameron, W. J. Moretz 
f Earhardt, Paul G. McCullough of 
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Walterboro and Mr. Fisher, Chief of the 
Orangeburg Fire Department. 


The Rev. R. R. Ellsworth of Batesburg 
has been conducting a class on the topic, 
“Returned Service Men.” 


New Building Projects 

Holy Trinity Church, Anderson, the 
Rev. Alton Clark pastor, has received per- 
mission from the WPB to begin work on a 
new parish building. The group expects 
to break ground for this soon. 


Advent Church, Navy Yard (near 
Charleston), the Rev. H. D. Kleckly pas- 
tor, is rejoicing over the payment of its 
indebtedness and is making plans for the 
dedication of the church. 


Charles J. Shealy, D.D., pastor of Wom- 
an’s Memorial Church, Spartanburg, has 
been studying plans for a new church 
building. He and the church council are 
at work planning this development, which 
will add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
work done in this parish and in this com- 
munity. 


Ebenezer Church, Columbia, Dr. Charles 
E. Fritz pastor, is making plans and re- 
ceiving funds for a new parish building. 


At Good Shepherd Church, Walterboro, 
the Rev. Paul G. McCullough pastor, held 
a congregational picnic at Wayside Park. 


The Rev. and Mrs. C. J. Rice celebrated 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary in 
May. Pastor Rice is in charge of the Beth- 
Eden Parish, Newberry A reception was 
given at the home of Mrs. Carrie Ballen- 
tine and a gift of silver presented by mem- 
bers and friends of St. James congrega- 
tion. 


The Rev. G. H. C. Park, pastor of St. 
Peter-St. Thomas congregation near 
Chapin, has arranged for morning services 
at each church. At one church the serv- 
ice is held at 8 A. M., Sunday school fol- 
lowing; at the other, at 11 A. M., alternat- 
ing every other Sunday. 
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Graduation at Saskatoon, Conferences and Canada Synod Conventi 


Tus is being written in the parsonage 
of the Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Hamilton. It is a glo- 
rious June day, and summer offers its 
many delights to the senses. God is in 
His heaven and all should be well with 
the world. 

But all is not well with men. God wills 
it well, but men are perverse and stiff- 
necked. In sheer willfulness they go on 
ways that lead to disaster, for themselves 
and for the world. What can be done 
about it? The Church of Christ must con- 
cern itself more earnestly than ever before 
with that question. The signs give ground 
for hope. The Church is concerned. 


Graduation Service at Saskatoon 

May 25 graduation services were held 
at Saskatoon by the co-operating semi- 
naries—the Lutheran College and Semi- 
nary of the Manitoba Synod and Luther 
Seminary of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of Canada. It was an impressive 
convocation. Seven young men received 
their diplomas—three and four respec- 
tively. The Rev. V. J. Eylands, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, and 
vice-president of the Icelandic Synod, 
preached the convocation sermon. All the 
students had calls to fields of service and 
ordinations followed. For the first time in 
the history of the Lutheran College and 
Seminary a student had accepted a call 
to the foreign field. Walter Weind of Win- 
nipeg will be commissioned during the 
summer for service in Liberia and expects 
to leave for that field in August. It is a 


heroic decision, to which his fiancee has - 


also wholeheartedly committed x. herself. 
The prayers of the Church will attend 
them. May God bless them richly. Walter 
Becker becomes the pastor of the parish 
at Luseland and Philip Schmidt is to serve 
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at Hubbard and Goodeve. May the bles [ 
ing of God also attend them. There #} 
need of consecrated and diligent workex#} 


Worth-while Conferences 


It was my privilege to attend a confey#} 
ence of theological professors at Dubuqu 
Iowa. All the general bodies were rey 
resented. What impressed me most w 
the remarkable harmony of view thi 
prevailed. There is unity within o 
Church: what is needed is an acknowledg! 
ment of it. Wartburg Seminary is i 
pressive in its physical proportions art 
appointments and must be rendering ont 
standing service. President Bodensiek wf 
a solicitous and gracious host and had tt 
program well organized. The next confeng 
ence is to be held at Mount Airy, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


i 


After the conference at Dubuque I a 
tended a Pastors’ Institute arranged 
the Canada Synod at Waterloo, Ontari 
It was well attended and much interes 
was shown in the lectures given by D 
T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity Scho 
and Dr. H. T. Lehmann, president ; 
Waterloo College and Seminary, on th 
subjects, “Fundamentals of the Faith il 
the Light of the New Luther Research, 
and “Lutheran Church Polity,” respec 
tively. | 


Dr. Reble Full-time President of | 
Canada Synod | 


The convention of the Canada Synod a 
Milverton, Ontario, was a memorable on! 
for at least two reasons: the office of full’ 
time president was established and th 
proposed constitution of the Canadian Lu: 
theran Council was endorsed. J. H. Reble 
D.D., of Hamilton, has been president o 
the synod since the year of the merger o 
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the Canada Synod and the Central Can- 
ada Synod. He was elected the first full- 
time president for a term of four years. 
The action represents a well merited tri- 
bute for long and faithful service. He will 
take office in September and will reside 
in Kitchener. This is a new departure for 
the Church in Canada and comes largely 
as a result of the efforts of the laymen. 
At the last convention of the Manitoba 
Synod a full-time presidency was also ad- 
vocated, but the proposal was defeated in 
a plebiscite among the congregations. The 


whole church will extend congratulations 
to Dr. Reble and will wish him God’s 
richest blessings. That there is work for 
full-time service will be admitted and 
that Dr. Reble will devote himself to the 
task with consecrated zeal his past record 
amply proves. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, the representative 
at the Canada Synod convention of the 
United Lutheran Church, and Dr. E. A. 
Tappert of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, addressed the convention happily 
and profitably. 


) 
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Stewardship Activities of Pastors and Laymen; Dr. Leitzell Honored 


Tue following officers were elected at 
the spring meeting of the Eastern Confer- 
ance of the United Synod of New York: 
President, the Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle, 
Kingston; vice-president, the Rev. Luther 
5. Straley, Athens; secretary, the Rev. 
David C. Gaise, Albany; treasurer, Mr. 
Henry Walter, Albany. The convention 
was held in Emmanuel Church, Hudson, 
he Rev. B. Walther Pfeil pastor. 


institute of Evangelism 

' Extensive plans are under way to pre- 
jare for the Institute of Evangelism to be 
1eld on the territory of conference Octo- 
yer 7-13, under the direction of the Rev. 
Ir. Oscar W. Carlson, Secretary of Evan- 
relism of the ULCA. The plans are under 
he immediate supervision of the Rev. 
Jarry W. Lammond, West Sand Lake, 
airman of the Conference Committee on 
social Missions. 


A Stewardship Rally will be held Sep- 
ember 18, when the Rev. Dr. Franklin 
‘lark Fry and Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
yill visit the conference in this interest. 

In his first message to the clergy, re- 
2ased through the “Schohudmo Ripples,” 
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official conference publication, Pastor Rus- 
sell Gaenzle announced a change in ad- 
ministrative policy with reference to com- 
mittee appointments. Instead of the com- 
mittees being named by the officers of con- 
ference, Pastor Gaenzle has called a meet- 
ing of all committee chairmen and will 
give them a voice in the selection of the 
personnel of the committees. He has also 
invited pastors to write him stating com- 
mittee preference. “We believe,” said the 
statement, “that this new procedure is 
more democratic and also has the promise 
for better committee work in the future.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Leitzell Honored 

The year 1945 is an unusual one for the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Leitzell of 
Oneonta. Both celebrated their seventy- 
fifth birthdays and also their golden wed- 
ding, and Dr. Leitzell celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. Of his fifty 
years in the ministry forty-two have been 
spent on the territory of the United 
Synod of New York. 

Dr. Leitzell was born in Churchville, 
Pa., February 12, 1870. He attended Edin- 
boro Teachers’ College and Susquehanna 
University, and received his A.B. from 
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Gettysburg College in 1893 and his A.M. 
in 1896. He was graduated from Gettys- 
burg Seminary in 1896 and was ordained 
the same year by the Synod of Southern 
Illinois. 

Dr. Leitzell served the following pas- 
torates: First Church, Murphysboro, II1.; 
First, Newton, Iowa; St. Paul’s, Johnstown; 
and First, Albany, N. Y. 

During his long ministry Dr. Leitzell 
has received many honors from the Church 
and has filled many high offices with 
ability and distinction. He was president 
of the New York Synod 1912-1918, during 
which time he became the first full-time 
incumbent of that office. From 1913 to 1928 
he was president of the Board of Trustees 
of Hartwick Seminary, and president of 
the Board of Trustees of Hartwick College 
1927-1929. In 1929 he became the second 
president of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
and served in that capacity for ten years— 
years that witnessed progress for the new 
college. He was made president emeritus 
of the college in 1939. 

During World War I Dr. Leitzell was in 
charge of important work of the National 
Committee of the Lutheran Church, and 
was chaplain of the New York State As- 
sembly 1914-1918. 

Hartwick Seminary honored him with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1910; 
and in 1943 Hartwick College conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


What One Layman Did 


We often hear it said, “What one lay- 
man can do,” or, “If only the people of 
the churches would wake up and feel the 
full obligation of their calling,” or some 
such lament. Well, synod was quick to 
take cognizance of what one layman did. 
It happened this way: 

When Pastor Wilmer M. Zuehlke of St. 
Paul’s, Johnstown, met Pastor Joseph B. 
Flotten at synod he showed Pastor Flotten 
a book, very fat and curious looking. The 
book held $554.41 for Lutheran World 
Action, twice the quota for St. Paul’s. 
Pastor Zuehlke went on to explain how a 
layman in St. Paul’s in the person of Mr, 
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William T. Wilson went around askifjj) 
people to make a contribution to ff 
“book.” a) 
Mr. Wilson is financial secretary for 1 
above congregation, and is constantly ji) 
the lookout for the stewardship progré#f 
of the church. He determined to doul r 
the quota of the church for LWA, aif} 
found a little book titled, “The Luci} 
Strike,” with 110 pages. He wanted to g ) 
a five-dollar bill for each page of the boc 
This he did, by “ringing door bells,” so } 
speak, on the alert wherever he weil 
looking for people to fill his book. 
would find people in his travels; and wh 
engaged in his business. Whatever mon 
came in through the Sunday offerings fi 
LWA Mr. Wilson converted into five-da 
lar bills. In no time the book was fill 
It should be said in connection wil 
getting contributions for his book Mg 
Wilson first gave handsomely to the cat 
himself. He never asks anyone to give 
a cause which he does not first of all r 
member in a monetary fashion. The sec 
lies in the fact that Mr. Wilson is a tithe! 
has been such for a long period of yeay 
He states that Dr. Peter Felts, belove 
pastor of St. Paul’s from 1870 to 189 
taught him the principle of tithing. 
Says Pastor Zuehlke of Mr. Wilsor 
“This layman is a shining example of wh 
a consecrated Christian steward can 
and will do in Kingdom work by his lo 
alty, his love, his devotion and steward 
ship.” 


The Rev. Eugene B. Umberger cele 
brated important anniversaries June 1) 
St. Paul’s Church, Richmondville, cele 
brated its 115th anniversary with the pres 
ident of conference as guest preacher. II 
the evening there was a service for a. 
Lutherans of the vicinity with the Rev 
Morris C. Skinner of Cobleskill as th 
preacher. The Rev. Herbert N. Gibney c 
Middleburgh, and the Rev. John Victo 
Bensen of Central Bridge, assisted in th 
liturgy. At 2 P. M. on the same day S 
John’s Church, Sharon, had a_ specic 
service and homecoming picnic, at whic 
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ime the sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
‘ussell B. Greene of Berne. 


The Rev. Leonard R. Klemann was in- 
talled pastor of St. John’s Church, Alta- 
1ont, in May, with the president of con- 
erence officiating. The charge to the pas- 
Ir was given by the Rev. Herbert N. 
ribney of Middleburgh, and the charge 
9 the congregation by the Rev. George 
arter Ackerly of Rensselaer. The liturgist 
ras the Rev. David A. Jensen of Ghent. 
he congregation was well represented 
rith an attendance of 225. 

The parsonage has been redecorated 
nd plans made for painting the exterior 
f church and parsonage this summer. 

A Senior and an Intermediate Luther 
eague have been organized, and new 
lasses have been added to the Sunday 
*hool to provide for adult needs. A daily 
acation Bible school is on the program 
yr the summer. 


ervice Broadcast 

For three months the Church of the Re- 
eemer, Kingston, the Rev. Russell S. 
aenzle pastor, has been on the air—over 
TKNY, a local station. Guest preachers at 
1ese Sunday morning services include the 
ev. J. Christian Port, missionary on fur- 
ugh from South America, and the Rev. 
r. Ralph H. Long. 


St. John’s, Ancram. Pastor G. Oliver 
ands reports the dedication of two win- 
ws as memorials to members of the con- 
‘egation. 

Sister Mildred Winter was guest speaker 
; the annual Mother-Daughter Banquet 
‘the WMS. A nursery class has been or- 
ynized in the Sunday school and is held 
-an hour that permits mothers to attend 
yurch. 


Zion, Cobleskill. The Rev. Morris C. 
sinner reports excellent financial prog- 
ss with increases in every phase of the 
ngregation’s life and work. With less 
an 300 communicant members, this con- 
egation has oversubscribed its budget, 
‘inging the total to $9,154 for current ex- 
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penses. An increase of $500 in the pastor's 
salary has been granted. 

For the past three years the quotas to 
synod and ULCA have been oversub- 
scribed. The pledge this year is $1,200. 
In addition to substantial contributions to 
LWA and the Schenectady Chapel (Home 
Mission project of conference) and the 
Boston Chapel, nearly $5,000 has been 
given or pledged for the Hartwick College 
Victory Appeal to provide a “Religion and 
Arts Building” on the campus. 

The Sunday school has increased 20 per- 
cent during the first four months of the 
year, and in spite of the fact that more 
than 90 of Zion’s men and women are in 
the armed forces the Sunday morning at- 
tendance averages 200. 


Zion, Athens, the Rev. Luther S. Straley 
pastor, dedicated altar candelabra in mem- 
ory of Donald Carl Houghtaling, who gave 
his life in the service of his country. The 
memorial is the gift of the Athens Manu- 
facturing Company’s employees. 


The Chaplain Leads His 
Men in Worship 


Each Sunday services for all denominations 
are held in a large tent, which serves as a 
"chapel," at Camp Lee, Va. 
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Constitution Day Celebrated by Norwegians 


Ir was with hearts of joy and happiness 
that Norwegians this year celebrated 


Constitution Day, Norway’s national holi- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9:45 A.M. 
Chief Service—11.00 A.M. 


Youth Vespers— 
6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 


at 


Ceniral 
Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


on your calendars. 
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day. After five years of occupation, the, 
beloved homeland was again free. A sp 
cial service to commemorate the occasi/ 
was held in the Lutheran Church of 
Resurrection at Halifax, May 13. The serj 
ice was in charge of the Rev. Douglas 
Conrad, pastor of the church, and the Re 
B. Hindal, pastor of the Norwegian’ Se 
men’s Church.-.The sermon, in Norwegiz 
was preached by the Rev. H. A. Stra 
Lutheran chaplain at H.M.C.S. Cornwall 
Greetings in English were brought by Se 
ator J. J. Kinley of Lunenburg, who 
had many contacts with the Norwegia 


i 
during their stay in that community. Mj 


Frances Gardner of Lunenburg sang Not 
wegian hymns. A congregation that di 
not even leave standing room in the chur | 
was present. Following the service a soci@ 
hour for Norwegians and Canadian ser} 
ice men and women was held. | 
May 17 large numbers of Norwegiaj 
and their friends celebrated the day by 
bus tour of the South Shore, having lun 
at the Seabreeze Hotel at Queensland, ar 
later visiting the Norwegian Convalesceifj 
Home at Chester. In the evening an e 
joyable program was given at the Se 
men’s Home at Halifax. This is the la | 
Constitution Day that will be celebrate 
in Halifax, because most of the Norw 
gians will be leaving for their home ar 
loved ones during the coming month 


For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7:30 | 


Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship ir 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 


DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 


| 


Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) { 
Messiah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. | 
| 
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Many of them have not seen their fam- 
lies for mahy years, and do not know 
what changes may have taken place dur- 
ing the war years, because news was 
meager. We in Nova Scotia are going to 
feel a special kinship with Norway, and 
when the seventeenth of May comes 
around each year, we will remember the 
‘ine celebrations that took place in which 
we were privileged to have a part. 

Resurrection Church at Halifax was 
again called upon to mourn the loss of one 
of its sons, when Lance-Corporal Sidney 
Mosher was killed in action in Germany 
April 24. A memorial service was con- 
lucted by Pastor Conrad May 20. 


Dr. Rudisill in Nova Scotia 

The synod was visited the last week of 
May by the Rev. Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, of 
he Parish and Church School Board, 
hiladelphia. Dr. Rudisill began his meet- 
ngs in Halifax and met with interested 
workers in all the parishes of the synod. 
We hope that many of his plans can be 
jut into operation in our Sunday schools. 


Northern Conference Meets 

The annual sessions of the Northern 
Jonference of the Synod were held in 
Ascension Church, Conquerall Mills, May 
1, The Lord’s Supper was administered 
it the morning service. The liturgist was 
he Rev. Paul Eydt and the sermon was 
lelivered by the president of the confer- 
nce, the Rev. Clifton Monk. In the after- 
ioon the Rev. Clifton Monk was re- 
lected president of conference and Mr. 
3ertram Milbury secretary. The offerings 
f the day were voted to Lutheran World 
\ction. The invitation of Mt. Olivet 
‘hurch, Upper LaHave, to hold the 1946 
onvention there was accepted. Dr. Rudi- 
ill presented a fine address at the after- 
oon session and also at the Vesper Serv- 
se, when the liturgist was the Rev. C. H. 
Vhitteker, president of the synod. 


utheran World Action 


as met with a fine response throughout 


1e synod, and all parishes have exceeded 
1eir quotas by large amounts. 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 


St. Andrew’s-By-the-Sea 


Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


Through Struggle to Success 


The Mt. Lebanon Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary May 27, 
marking a chapter in a story that began 
in struggle and has turned toward growth 
and success. The congregation became 
self-supporting at. the beginning of this 
year, now numbers 394 members, and is 
growing at a rate that taxes the facilities 
of the church at Washington Road and 
Academy Avenue, Mt. Lebanon, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The pastor, the Rev. 
J. Bender Miller, and the church council 
have thus been compelled to consider the 
subject of a new building. 

The church site, including a large frame 
house now used as the parsonage, was 
purchased by the Pittsburgh Synod, April 
13, 1925, and the congregation was organ- 
ized May 31 of that year by the late Dr. 
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J. Elmer Bittle and Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
officers of the synod. There were 95 char- 
ter members. The first pastor, Dr. H. E. 
Harmon, died within a year, leaving the 
congregation concerned for the future. 

Under the supervision of the officers of 
synod and during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Elbert Oney, a stone church was erected 
at a cost of $50,000, and here the congre- 
gation worships today. The communicant 
membership was 76 and the church debt 
amounted to $79,600. 

The Rev. Royal E. Lesher became pastor 
in October 1929, and with the debt reduced 
to $67,850 the congregation was permitted 
to assume self-support. But this period 
of independence was short lived, for the 
great depression was at hand. 

The church was beginning to grow un- 
der Pastor Lesher, and when he resigned 
May 1, 1935, the membership had increased 


From Downtown to St. Louis 
NEAREST UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


REEN MEMORIAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“A Church Where You Feel At Home” 
1034 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 
CARL I. EMPSON, Pastor 


BIBLE SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE 


10:00 A.M. 


STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 18—Taylor Ave. 
SSES 


USS 
No. 95—Kingshighway—No. 101—Vandeventer 
All stop one biock from the Church 


—Coming to NEW YORK—? 
VISIT NEW ROCHELLE 


“THE QUEEN CITY ON THE SOUND” 
Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central Station 


HOLY IJRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


WALTER CHRISTIAN HANNING 


to 221, but the debt had gone up to $69,0¢ 
The congregation had found it necessa! 
to borrow additional money to meet i 
terest payments, and the financial craj 
had reduced its revenue. The missi¢ 
might have been wrecked had not tl] 
Church Extension Society of Pittsburg 
come to its rescue with a loan of $3,5¢ 
and had not the Board of American Mi) 
sions granted salary aid. 

The Rev. Peter Brath succeeded Pastil 
Lesher and served until August 15, 193 

When Pastor Miller came _ to 
Lebanon, the membership was 205 and t 
debt $69,220. 

Through all of its early years, the 
Lebanon church had the spark of life 
it, capable of great things under the rig) 
conditions. It was a friendly church wi 
members who were faithful and willing 
work. With the coming of Pastor and M 
Miller, these favorable factors began 
assert themselves. Under his Gospdaf 
preaching, the congregation has grown 
394 communicant members and the de 
has been reduced to $46,010, with plarj 
that assure its continued reduction. 

Pastor Miller began a vigorous progra 
urging support of the church at ma 
From his spirit and enthusiasm has r 
sulted a unique record of full payment 
apportionment and all extra quotas fo 
the past three years—a total of more tha 
$8,000 in benevolent gifts. 

At the anniversary service, charte 
members were congratulated by the pas} 


Pastor 
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tor on their faithful and diligent service. 

The struggle of this faithful group of 
members to keep their church alive in its 
early years and to meet the interest on 
the big debt, is a tribute to their patience 
and faith. The women of the church were 
particularly devoted, furnishing through 
their labors on many occasions the means 
for its continued existence. 


Called to Atlanta Church 


The Rev. John R. Brokhoff, pastor of 
Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke, Va., 
has submitted his resignation as pastor, 
effective August 27, to accept the call of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., 
September 1. 

During the 
three and a half 
years Mr. Brok- 
hoff was pastor 
OL ea Lea TIA 
Heights, the con- 
gregational 
budget increased 
300 percent, a 


parsonage, cost- 
ing $11,500 was 
purchased, 276 


accessions to the 
baptized mem- 
bership were 
; made, and the 
building fund for a new church grew from 
$5,000 to $40,000. 

He is a native of Pottsville, Pa. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College and 
the Philadelphia Seminary. In 1938 he re- 
ceived his M.A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Brokhoff is president of the 
Roanoke Conference of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia and a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Marion College. He has served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Roanoke Min- 
isters’ Conference. During the past year 
he has conducted services in German at 
Salem and Catawba Prisoner of War 


camps. 
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The Rev. John R. 
Brokhoff 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 

Sunday Services 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 

“To be spiritually 
minded in life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Pel 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 

(Just west of Forest Park) 
FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:30 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 

STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
BUSSES 
No. 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 
Two blocks from the High- 
| way No. 1 on Baltimore 
Street Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city direct to 

the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., Pastor 

Matthew I. Wiencke, 

Assistant 


SERVICES 8:30 and 11:00 A. M. 
BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


He succeeds Dr. John L. Yost, pastor of 
the ‘Church of the Redeemer for the past 
sixteen years. Dr. Yost is the new pres- 
ident of the Southern Lutheran Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Record of a Faithful Pastor 


Lewis C. Manges, D.D., began his forty- 
first year as pastor of Memorial Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. In 1905, there were 375 
members. The present membership is 1,440. 

During these four decades the Sunday 
school enrollment has more than doubled; 
a debt resting on the congregation in the 
amount of $6,700 was liquidated; the par- 
sonage and a temporary annex to the old 
Sunday school were erected and paid for; 
the new plot at 17th and State Streets was 
purchased, and the new church built at a 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, and men and women in 
the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Services at 9:15 A. M, and 11:00 A. M. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$250 to $500 


a6 
KO)? 54.00 t0°700 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet | 


Prince George 


single 


4 East 28th 
Hotel rest 36 Nv 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 


Manager 


42 PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
GICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY ) 


THEOLO 


May 16 received a medical discharge from 


cost of $300,000; the Common Service Boo, 
has been introduced, also the use q 
duplex envelopes and the Every Membe| 
Canvass. 

Records of the pastor’s activities shoy 
that there were 791 infant baptisms, 24 
adult baptisms, 822 confirmations, mem, 
bers received by transfer from other con. 
gregations 1,482; weddings solemnized 401 
funeral services conducted 735. 

In 1905 Memorial was listed in the min) 
utes of synod as the lowest among th 
congregations in her per capita gifts to th| 
benevolence work of the Church. Fo 
many years she has taken her place amon 
the leaders of the entire Church in he 
benevolence contributions. 

In 1928 the work was encouraged by th 
merger of Church of the Holy Communio 
with Memorial; by which action a fing 
property and about 25 devoted member} 
became an asset of the merged congre 
gation. 

Memorial has supported her own hom 
missionaries in Metropolis, Ill.; West De 
Moines, Iowa; and Leask, Saskatchewa 
Canada. She has also supported her own 
missionaries in India and Japan. Twelve 
of her young men have been ordained td 
the Christian ministry and at the recen} 
convention of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod the thirteenth was licensed ta 
preach. 


Chaplain Holmgren at 
Defiance, Ohio 


The Rev. Warner E. Holmgren, who or 


the Army, in which he served as chap- 
lain, has accepted a call to Zion Church 
Defiance, Ohio. Mr. Holmgren entered thd 
Army in April 1942 and served at Shep— 
pard Field, Texas, and Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., prior to going overseas in 1943. His: 
tour of duty in overseas theaters includes 
service in Australia and New Guinea. He 
returned to the States in December 1944. 

He, his wife and two daughters moved: 
to Defiance June 1. 
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Diamond Jubilee at 
Carthage College 


Tue Diamond Jubilee Commencement at 
Carthage College was perhaps one of the 
greatest commencements of this institu- 
tion located at Carthage, Illinois. Chap- 
‘lain A. C. Baughman spoke at the Sunday 
morning commencement service at Old 
Trinity Church. Miss Emma Johnson, mis- 
sionary to India, spoke Sunday afternoon. 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
Sunday evening. 

Monday, May 28, a Carthage College 
Women’s League was formed with Miss 
Erva Moody as first president. Monday 
afternoon a bronze plaque in memory of 
the Lutheran founders of Carthage College 
was unveiled in front of “Old Main.” Miss 
Annie Sanford, missionary, of the class of 
95, spoke at the Diamond Jubilee meet- 
ing. Other representatives were Ted Cher- 
rill, banker of New York City; W. H. 
Blancke, D.D., of the class of ’83; and Mrs. 
Robert Wilson of Guthrie, Okla. A his- 
torical pageant portraying Carthage from 
1870 to 1945 was given at the Field House. 

At the commencement on Tuesday, the 
Hon. J. C. Penny, Christian layman and 
nationally known businessman, presented 
a direct personal appeal to the seniors to 
achieve Christian principles. 

As a climax, President Erland Nelson 
announced that the United States Mar- 
itime Commission is honoring Carthage 
College and her Diamond Jubilee by 
christening a new Victory ship in her 
honor. The new ship will be the S. S. 
Carthage Victory. A 10,000-ton vessel will 
carry the name of this ULCA college to 
the seven seas. President Nelson has re- 
eived and accepted an invitation to speak 
yn Lutheran Higher Education at the 
aunching, which will be held at the ship- 
yards of Richmond, Calif., about July 20. 

The launching of this ship is considered 
10t only an honor to Carthage College, 
sut an honor to Lutheran higher educa- 
ion. ErLAnp NELSON. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE ---— 
in Virginia | 


Prepares for the study of law, business | 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 


Fellowship Supper at 6:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 
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When They Come Home 


(Continued from page 10) 

What can the churches do to reclaim 
the youth on which they have spent years 
of effort? Many will need such reclaim- 
ing. We must be realistic. If Joe returns 
home and doesn’t have any religion, the 
pastor or some war-wise veteran might do 
well to talk with the lad. It may be the 
result of habits newly formed, or the re- 
sult of a mundane neglect of spiritual 
matters while in the service. Refresh his 
memory on what his religion stands for 
and on how necessary it is to his spiritual 
welfare. Don’t let the matter ride, for if 
the habits or the neglect are carried over 
into civilian life, that young man may be 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroldery—Fabrics 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 

Marking |@8 years of service 
1937 to the chon bad clerav 1945 


| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East. 23rd Street, New. York“10,N.¥. 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use, Christmas cards. Also cards for 
all occasions, Birthday, Congratulations, Good Cheer, Get 
Well, and Sympathy folders. True Christian sentiments. 


Fach exquisite card has some distinctive touch which gives 
it instant appeal. There should be a BIG demand in your 
community for these cards. e 


Rock bottom prices insure our 
agents large all-year-round profits. Write TO-DAY for com- 
plete information. SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 15 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa, 


IS THERE A LUTHERAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE? 


MARION COLLEGE 


Marion, Va. 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH 


SCHOOL for Lutheran girls 


discharged from God’s army as well Ht Y 
from the army of his country. | 
In the meantime, while the lad is sti) 
away, let the church and the family of tk 
service man keep reminding him of h 
religious heritage and his duties to Go 
In your letters inquire about his faithful 
ness in these matters. Does he go ti 
church? In the great majority of cases E 
can go if he wants to. 

I have decided on several steps to tak 
when I return to my parish. One will kg) 
the holding of a meeting for the returned) 
service members. There may have to 
a dinner to get. them there, but that is a 
American procedure. There will be 
straight-out talk at that meeting on t 
things which we must leave behind wii@ 
our uniforms and on the importance 
our religion. The men who stay clear 
the church and her welcome can be see 
personally. Perhaps we will organize , 
parish Veterans’ Club where the goa 
things of our service days will linger 
where there will be no room for the u 
desirable things. It is worth a try. 

It isn’t going to be easy to welcome t¢ 
boys home in a way that is best and bring 
out the good in them while the bad is le 
behind. But tackle the job seriously. 


—4 


Sister Frieda Buerger was installed pari 
ish deaconess at the Church of the Refo 
mation, Milwaukee, Wis., Charles Altoj 
Piel, D.D., pastor, on May 27. 

Sister Frieda, a native of Chicago, Ill 


Training for college entrance in academic sub- 
jects in wholesome, home-like atmosphere. 
Located in the heart of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains in beautiful Southwest Virginia near 
the sue of the Mountain mission at Kon- 

narock. 


Rates extremely reasonable. 


For information, write 


The Rey Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K., Marion, Va. 
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2/7 ¥ WTHERAN CHILDREN 


® from congested areas of New York City will have their 

only chance at health and vacation happiness in God’s 

out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
- Towners, N. Y. 


a 


—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 
$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK, $1.50 A DAY. 


entered the Lutheran Deaconess Mother- ATLANTIC CITY 
house at Baltimore, Md., for a_ special THE ORVILLE 
course in parish work in 1927, and upon South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 


E E Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
graduation in 1929 became the office sec- Boolean, M. Roesch. 2 ; $ 3 


retary of the Chicago Inner Mission So- 
clety. In June 1932 she returned to the 
Motherhouse for investiture, and was con- 
secrated in the fall of 1936. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


“OBITUARY ANNOUNCES 


The Rev. Carl Henry Hirzel 


Perce. Carl ah Bed, pastor of Covenant 
Church, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y., died sud- 
jenly Wednesday morning, June 13, in the organ for small churches. 
fivangelical Deaconess Hospital, Brooklyn. Only 
he night before his death, he had attended a 
neeting of the Board of Trustees of the Lu- 
peran per vice ard for pene and was 
stricken wi a heart attack late in the eve- 

1ing. Taken to the hospital, he spent a restful AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
light, only to pass away suddenly while pre- 
yaring to rise next morning. 

This faithful servant of the Lord was born 
n Philadelphia, Pa., January 4, 1880, the son 
yf the Rev. Charles and Ida Miller Hirzel. He 
vas graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 


fania in 1901, and from the Lutheran The- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia in 1904, and 
vas ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
rania. He was pastor of Epiphany Church, 
hiladelphia, 1904-18; St. Andrew’s, Brooklyn, 

from 1923 


918-23; and Covenant, Brooklyn, 
intil his death. 

Married to Miss Clara Koch October 25, 1905, U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 

heir union was blessed with three children: 

‘harles, of Richmond Hill, N. Y.; the Rev. Wim. Lehmbere & Sons, Ine. 
‘tephen Hirzel, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 5 

3aldwin, N. Y.; and Miss Leona Hirzel, who 138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ived at home with her parents. 

Funeral services for Pastor Hirzel were held 
n Covenant Church Friday evening, June 15. 
‘he sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Valton H. Greever, secretary of the United 
utheran Church in America. The liturgists 
vere Harold S. Miller, D.D., pastor of Incarna- 
ion Church, Brooklyn, and the Rev. Sylvester 
ader, associate pastor of Covenant. 

Burial took place in Maple Grove Cemetery, 
‘ew Gardens, and was in charge of Frederick 
». Knubel, D.D., president of the United Synod 
f New York, and of Dr. Harold Miller. 

A man of deep consecration and boundless 
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a new design for a small 


Full description upon request. 


Boston, Mass. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London. Ohio 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


FOR CHURCH YARD or WALL 


AVAILABLE AGAIN 


in 


Beautiful Bronzed Copper or Oak 
A Variety of Styles and Sizes 


Prices, $55.00 and up 


IDEAL FOR 
MEMORIALS OR GIFTS 


Write for 


Illustrated Circular 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 22 
Chicago || Columbia 3 


energy, he served a congregation of more thé 
1,500 members conscientiously and withoy 
thought of himself. He was also a faithft) 
servant of the church at large. He served i 


sions Committee of conference. ; | 
Deeply interested in the welfare of his fe} 
lowmen, he was for several years a member ¢ 
the Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Inn 
Mission Society of Brooklyn. In 1932 he w 
instrumental in founding the Lutheran Servi 
Center for Queens County, an serge 4 
social mission agency. From 1932-41 he w 
president of its Board of Trustees, and at thi 
time of his death was serving the second ye 
of another three-year term on the Board. 
Pastor Hirzel was active in the Protesta 
Ministerial Association, and in the Queens Lu 
theran Pastoral Association. A man of geni 
personality and ready wit, he was known ar 
loved by his congregation, by the communi 
in which he lived, and by brother ministe 
of all faiths. Alfred J. Krahmer. 


The Rev. Francis C. Pryor 


The Rev. Francis Corrigan Pryor, who h 
been afflicted with a bad heart condition f 
several years, and who relinquished his paston 
ate of Grace Church, Santa Barbara, Calif 
February 1, because of ill health, passed aw 
at the home of his brother-in-law in East 
Angeles, May 26. 

Francis Corrigan Pryor, son of William a 
Blanche Balden Pryor, was born February 
1885, in Louisville, Ky. Here he received h 
elementary education, leaving school for earlif) 
employment soon after the death of his fathe 
when he had finished the fifth grade. 

Though his father and mother were acti 
workers in the Methodist Church, his father 
choir director whose great delight was to lea 
in gospel song singing at revival meeting 
Frank did not become an avowed Christia 
until he was eighteen years of age, when 
embraced the Lutheran faith under the in 
fluence of the late Rev. C. E. Bushman, wh| 
later became a missionary in our Liberia field 
Pastor Bushman instructed and baptized 
Pryor, and recognizing an innate ability in hi 
protege, directed him into religious activities 
among other things, taking him up into thi 
mountain country of Kentucky when he we 
to preach to the mountaineers. After a tim 


= 


to prepare for the ministry. 
A wealthy lady of the Episcopal communio 
offered to finance his education if he woulé 


3 

While still a student in the seminary, Pastoi 
Pryor was called to the Casstown-Vandali 
Parish in Ohio and served from 1915 to 191 
Norwood Church, Cincinnati, was his next par: 
ish, 1918-1932, where he brought the church t¢ 
self-support and led the congregation in th 
purchase of a lot and the erection of a chure 
He served next at Fremont, Nebr., 1932-37) 


| 
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Oakland, Calif., 1937-43; and Santa Barbara, 
Calif., 1942 to February 1, 1945. Brought to 
Los Angeles, his health continued to decline 
until he entered into rest. 

Pastor Pryor was married in 1916 to Cora L. 
Eickelman of Springfield, Ohio, who preceded 
him in death in 1928. In 1935 he was joined in 
marriage to Leona Henrietta Andresen of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., who shared his labors increasingly 
as his strength diminished, thus relieving him 
of many cares. 

Surviving are his wife, the aged mother, and 
a sister, Mrs. Edith Schantz, both of Louisville. 

Burial services were conducted in Monte- 
bello, Calif., by_Pastors Howard A. Anspach, 
D.D., Herbert J. Weaver, D.D., and Henry 
Irving Kohler, D.D. Interment took place in 
Rose Hill Cemetery, Whittier. H. A. Anspach. 


Mrs. W. F. Rangeler 


India Herma Fellers was born December 2, 
1871, in Eagle Township, near Findlay, Ohio, 
the youngest of eight children born to Aaron 
Fellers and Letitia McClelland. 

Her schooling was received near and in 
Findlay, and*it was there she was married 
July 28, 1892, to William Francis Rangeler, a 
teacher in the public school. She lived in Find- 
Jay until 1895, when Mr. Rangeler entered 
Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, Ohio. 

Her succeeding homes were at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, 1897-1900; Leipsic, Ohio, 1900-1903; Tipp 
City, Ohio, 1903-1908; New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
1908-1919; West Point, Nebr., 1919-1923; and 
Fremont, 1923-1945. 

The fifty-two years of a happy and blessed 
marriage were ended Tuesday morning, May 
29, when she entered her eternal home follow- 
ing seven months’ illness, leaving her devoted 
husband and family. 

She was the mother of four children, of 
whom one son, Luther, preceded her in death 
in 1941. Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Cc. Wiegman of Fremont; and two sons, the 
Rev. Ralph E. Rangeler of Topeka, Kan., and 
Hugh T. Rangeler of Lincoln. Three grand- 
children also survive: Corp. Arthur W. Rangeler 
in the Philippines; Pfc. Betty Lou Rangeler in 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Hermajean Wiegman in 
Fremont. 

_ Of her brothers and sisters none survives 
her; and with her death the family line closes. 
_ Her greatest interests were her church, Mid- 
land College and Western Theological Semi- 
nary. She was baptized and confirmed in the 
Lutheran Church and maintained a close asso- 
ciation with the organizations of the various 
congregations in which she served with her 
husband. In Salem Church she was an active 
member of the women’s groups and at the col- 
lege of the Faculty Women’s Club. Depend- 
ability was one of her dominant characteristics. 

Services were held in Salem Lutheran Church, 
Fremont, Pastor Alfred O. Frank, D.D., officiat- 
ing, assisted by Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, teacher 
of the Dorcas Bible Class and friend. Inter- 
ment took place in Findlay, Ohio. A. O. Frank. 


SYNOD 
The ninetieth annual convention of the 
Synod of Mississippi will be held_in New Hope 
Church, Sallis, Miss., the Rev. O. M. Morgan 
pastor, July 24-26. Opening session Tuesday, 
July 24, at 3.00 P. M., by President H. B. 
Schaeffer, D.D. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 
The sixty-séeond annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
7irginia will be held at Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., July 31, August 1 and 2. Owing to OPA 


lation attendance will be _ limited. 
as Ophelia Printz, Sec. 
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The organ for chapel 
or cathedral ... known and 
respected by every de- 
nomination, 


® Send for 
brochure 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHEERTS | 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
662 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


Mural and Altar 


| JOHN KROGMANN 
a ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to ‘“‘break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE JOURNALS OF 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


The second volume of this famous work has 
just come off the press. In it will be found 
a continuation of the record which Muhlen- 
berg kept of his activities among the settlers 
of 18th Century America. The scrupulous 
notes of this patriarch of the Lutheran Church 
in America have been translated and edited 
by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Dober- 
stein. They constitute a wealth of social and 
church history and biography which are 
fascinating to the general reader and essential 
to the student. 

Volume I traced Muhlenberg’s steps from 
1711 to 1763. It was enthusiastically received 
but its extreme value will not become appar- 
ent until Volume II, carrying his work up to 
1776, is read. Volume III, which culminates 
his ministry in 1787 will be ready late in 
1946 or early in 1947, 


Sold by subscription only. Complete set of 
three volumes, $10.00. Payment to be made 
on receipt of each volume. Volume I and II, 


$3.50 each. Volume III, $3.00. ° 


Write for a prospectus. 


Lutherans helped mak 


".. our land be bright 
with freedom’s holy light . . .” 


THESE BOOKS SHOW THE PART THEY PLAYED 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 
By Ira O. Nothstein 
Sketches of Lutherans in the Colonial and 
Revolutionary War periods with which every 
Lutheran should be familiar. 

Price, 75 cents 


LUTHERAN LANDMARKS 

AND PIONEERS IN AMERICA 
By William J. Finck 
Lutheran persons and places figuring in earl 
American history are presented. Much of thi: 


information is not available otherwise. 
Price, $1.0 | 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Abdel Ross Wentz 
This work interprets Lutheran history in 
America from the viewpoint that the life of 
the Church is continually influenced by its 


environment. For general reading or textbook 
use. Price, $2.00 


AN EAGLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


By Margaret R. Seebach 

This narrative makes possible a close and 
sympathetic acquaintance with Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. Price, $1.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 


Chicago 11 


Pittsburgh 22 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Columbia $ 


